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Oa Jaauary 23, 19t7, PresiJanc Johnscn delivered a cessage to the Congress 
on older Americans in vhich he urged renewed efforts to further the enployment 
of older workers. This goal uas to be achieved through action against dis- 
crimination and through a variety of improved employsenc services. T3ie 
President *s exhortation foilcwed the 196G amendments to the Hanpower Development 
and Training Act which also called for special counselling, training and 
placement services for older workers. 

This report evaluates four ccmmuni*^ efforts to obtain employment for 
hard-core unemployed workers over 59 years of age. The community projects 
differed in approach and techniques, and frequently the approach and techniques 
actually adopted differed fraa those initially planned. Eoi^ever, the projects 
taken as a whole provide a basis for evaluating testing, counselling, training 
and placement services along the lines espoused by the President and in the 
li.D.T.A. amendments. 

The older worker projects were carried out by specialized agencies in 

Baltimore, Boston, Milwaukee and Buncombe County, North Carolina. Funds 

* 

were provided by the Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation and Research to each 
of the ccssmunity agencies. Separate funds were provided by OMPER in a contrac- 
tual arrangement v/ith the National Council on the Aging. The N.C.O.A. provided 
services and supervision for the cCTmunity agencies, and they were administra- 
tively responsible to N.C.O.A. However, N.C.O.A. officials felt that the fund- 
ing arrangement weakened their control over the individual projects. This report 
also appraises the effectiveness of this administrative approach to experimental 
and demonstration employment programs for older vjorkers. 

The Case for Special Efforts 

The recent amendments to the M.D.T.A. were designed to correct an 
obvious underrepresentation of older workers in Federal retraining 
programs. In 1966 more than one- fourth of the unemployed were 45 and 

"k 
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ovar, but only 10 percent cf all w-D.T.A. trainees in this older 

age category. Even a smaller percentage of older ^'orkers were enrolled 
in on-the-job training prograinSa a form of training that will be increas- 
ingly en 5 )hasized by M.D.T.A. officials in coming years- Since older 
workers suffer a disproportionate share of long-term unesployment and 
have relatively fewer years to recoup a training investment, both 
employers and training programs are prone to pass them by. 

Like the regular I4.D.T.A, prograsES, the various facets of the war 
on poverty emphasize youth rather than age. And yet older persons and 
families headed by older persons constitute a substantial proportion of 
the poor. Even the VJork Esqjerience and Training Program (Title V of the 
Economic Opportunity Act), designed to increase the es^loyability of 
public assistance recipients and other needy persons, includes only a 
little more than 10 percent of workers over 50 among its participants. 

Title V is one of the very few O.E.O. programs that could be e 2 g>ected to 
include older workers. It is the one which comes closest to the community 
projects evaluated in this report. 

In spite of ejdiortations and legislative amendments, increased 
en^loyment for older xvorkers x-Jill not be readily acco 2 g)iished . There 
is not likely to be a marked early improvement in the percentage partici- 
pation of older workers in regular M.D.T.A. and O.E.O. programs. The 
obstacles lie not only in the adverse attitudes of employers, reflected 
in the selection criteria of the es^loyment service; but just as fund- 
amentally in the attitudes and motivation of the older workers themselves. 
Beibin found motivational factors to be of key importance in his compre- 
hensive international review of the literature on older-worker training 
programs prepared for the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development in 1965. In their extensive survey of labor market adjustments 
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of the uneii^lcyed, and FoJk found that ’’the prcportlcn of oersons 

t^th no interest in retraining x^3s isuch higher acong older s?orkers than 
among younger workers." Studies at the Tniversity of s^Jisccnsin indicate 
that older ^?orkers are euen much less aware of the opportunity and 
availability of retraining prcgroms for the unemployed. 

As Belbin and others have shown, intensive counselling is required 
to restore the confidence and increase the awareness of older x- 7 orkers. 



especially ascng the long-term unei^pioyed, as a prerequisite to their 
labor-market rehabilitation. But the reluctance of many unemployed 
older workers to apply for enplcymant-oriented service programs is rooted 
in their knowledge of the realities of the labor market. The experience 
of their peers gives justification to fears that the\» may fare poorly 
in the selection process; and if accepted, that their employment and 
income may not be appreciably Improved. Thus, even on the score of 
motivation, vigorous efforts to improve selection techniques and ultimate 
placement ratios are essential. 

The Challenge and Response 

If it is clear that special efforts are required to restore the 
employability of displaced older workers, it is not so clear that a 
successful formula has been discovered. The specialized literature on 
this subject stresses the opportunities, but the results are a perplexing 
mixture of victories and defeats. Studies indicate that older workers 
can be motivated through specialized counselling stressing awareness and 
the restoration of confidence and initiative; that their skills can be 
enhanced through a modification of customary training techniques, with a 
new emphasis on activity rather than memory and on a lelaxed pace rather 
than time constraints; that employers can be induced to open up training 
opportunities and jobs if a suitable approach is made on behalf of the 




older worker. 
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Hosjever, the notable snccecs stories have seldcaj included the hard- 
core unerpicyed. Host t£ tl:^ victories aie scored by programs designed 
to i^grade or facilitate the transfer of older workers who are already 
employed. Even tdien a training program is directed at the imen^loyed, as 
in the M.D.T.A. or our surveys in %-Jest Virginia, the reasonably high 
placement ratios for older workers often reflect other, more favorable, 
characteristics. T.t is frequently found that the most successful older 
trainees have higher educational l.evels or a sounder previous skill base 
than the average. There is little evidence, as yet, that hard-core 
unemployed older workers can be restored to employment security, especially 
when lox^ education or racial factors compound their labor-market dis- 
advantages . 

Demonstratj^cit Projects 

Although the nation has apparently accepted the announced goal of 
increased employment for older workers, it is unlikely that the drive in 
this direction can be sustained without some demonstration of positive 
results. If resources devoted to this end produce very meager benefits in 
en^loyment and income, or if the costs of enplo3mient rehabilitation are 
very high relative to benefits, pressure will emerge for income maintenance 
schemes rather than employment creation. 

Even if it should be accepted that hard-core unemployed vrorkers over 
50 can be returned to secure employment, the question remains as to the 
most effective techniques. Is retraining for such workers a sound invest- 
ment? Or should emphasis be placed on direct placement activities and 
work experience? Hovj important are selection procedures and counselling? 

An economic evaluation of programs for older workers is not — and probably 
should not — dislodge us from our nationally-determined goal of older 
worker employment, but it can play its principal role in defining the most 
efficient techniques for achievement of that goal. 
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Because regular progress design.^d to increase e^^loj^inaat are prone 
to by-pass older workers , special denu^nstratioa projects provide a 
necessary vehicle for effective action as well as research e\^aluation. 
Earlier demons traticn projects have been geared prir:arily to the problems 
of youth, but the IS 66 amendments to M.D.T.A. encourage such programs for 
unsjm)loyed older workers. Several are now tmder way, to test community 
administrative procedures, counselling techniques and a variety of 
employment and placement services. Unfortunately, many demonstration 
projects provide less effective lessons than th?y might because they have 
not been followed by a careful research evaluation. Even when this is 
later initiated, it is frequently found that the requisite records and 
data have not been collected or preserved. The evaluations reported 
here have not fiiliy escaped from these pitfalls - 
N.C.O.A. Project Evaluations 

The N.C.O.A. older worker projects in four communities were designed 
to test and demom-trate the t 3 rpes of techniques discussed above. The 
projects were established to increase employment opportunities for un- 
eiq>loyed older workers through a variety of procedures. They were not 
set up for a research evaluation, and "picking up the pieces" after the 
fact created iniuvitafale problems of access to data, x-Jorkers, employers 
and community officials - 

Since each project had its peculiar configuration in spite of common 
initial goals, the research approach in each community also had its own 
peculiarities. The eminent community research investigators had their own 
views concerning the most effective mode of inquiry, given the nature of 
the project and the availability of data and research resources. None- 
theless, there was a major effort to establish some common lines of 
investigation so that cross-community comparisons could be made. Through 

ERIC 
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a series of ^leetia^s, ccr:i:?n q-jc^ticaraires j^ere c^cpted far gainicg 
inforaiaticii frca; ^'orkers and en^jioyers; and ccmca guidelines ^?ere 
utilized in shaping the questions tc fee asked cf cccmmity adz’inistrators. 
Details of the research isetliodoiogy are include in each of the separate 
comunity e\raluaticns . 

In the renaindar of this report, each of the ccnzamity evaluations 
constitutes a separate chapter, and the final chapter provides a si^sry 
analysis as well as sene general conclusions to be derived frcoi the 
ccEparatlve investigation. 

?'7e were especially fortunate to obtain the researfh expertise of 
highly qualified scholars in this field for each of the consaunit^ inves- 
tigations . Garth Hangue, research Professor of Economics at George 
Washington University, conducted the evaluation of the Baltimore project; 
David Taylor, Assistant Professor at The Alfred ?. Sloan School of 
1‘lanagement, M.I.T., evaluated the Boston Project; Juanita Kreps, Director 
of Undergraduate Studies in the Department of Eccnoiaics and Business 
Administration at Duke University, carried out the investigation in 
Buncombe County, North Carolina; and Richard Perlman, chairman of the 
Department of Economics at the University of Wisconsin — ^Milvjaukee, is 
author of the Milwaukee evaluation. None of these should be held 
responsible for ideas expressed and generalizations offered in the final 
chapter . 

As is indicated in the authorship of the final chapter, I am indebted 
to Professor Graeme McKechnie for his assistance at all stages of this 
research. I am also grateful to Mrs. Pauline Fosdick for her unfailing 
aid. To the National Council on The Aging, especially Norman Sprague, 
and OMPER go my thanks for this opportunity to make what is hoped to be 
a useful contribution to the study of older workers. 




Gerald G. Somers 
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Evaltjatica of the Ealtirrcse Older Worker* s Project 
A* XSXS.0DP8TXCI2 

^Hie Ssi. 1 , jso re On.**tlie**«JcD xrexuxs^ ^ro^rem tor Workers c^er Pxfty^ 
co-.,-iO T>1y kuciiii es the Older Worker* s Project (C^;Pj «fes a Labor 
DepartsTEiit financed Experisnental and Denjcnstraticn Project to develop 
employnent for workers over 50 years of age in the Baltimore area- The 
Program was originally structured to provide subprofessional on-the*jcb 
training positions generally in health, education, welfare, recreation, 
urban renewal and other related cominunit^ service agencies which did 
not specifically compete with evenings sought by younger workers- There 
were two Igplied assumptions, (1/ that eE 5 >loyed older workers were a 
homogeneous group «dio because of their age, would be willing to accept 
jobs which were vacant primarily because they offered low pay a nd 
status and (2) that the agencies could be persuaded by the underwriting 
training costs to hire the older workers. Neither of these assumptions 
proved valid . 

The original Project hypothesis was revised two times, l-Jhen the 
original intent failed, the Program was redirected to a search for 
emplo 37 iiient opportunities within the business and industrial conanuaity 
in addition to the community service agencies. During this second phase, 
the Project lost much of its experimental and demonstration enphasis, 
thus requiring a further revision to make the Project a meaningful 
devel opmental activity . 

The third Project phase attempted to test whether third party inter- 
vention on behalf of unemployed workers whose only siibstantial handicap 
was having passed the half-century mark could assist them in their job 
search activities. The Program included extensive job counselling and 
job referral with Project staff preparing the way with enployers. 
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L'idi fcsuGfit of several qviesticns are raised ccscerDiag 

tte design and adisinistratica of the Project. The IJaticnal Ccnncil cn the 
Aging Ci(X!A) t’as chosen to act as a develcnnental ccntractcr for the selec- 
tion of local agencies in five c5ties to administer projects designed to 
expand services for older i^orkers. in Baltimore the Health and *:elfare 
Ccnncil (i£iC) vas chosen a?r.d nade responsible for negotiating a direct 
contract 57ith the Office o€ Manpcxer Policy Evaluation and Research (CMPER) 
but conceptually SCOA was expected to provide technical assistance both in 
program formulation and £g>erations because of its assumed expertise- Hcswever, 

HCQk gave relatively little guidance to the CK? staff until the final Project 
phase and there is no evidence of any special insight into older worker 
problems or reactions - 

The GirJF staff was dedicated but inexperienced and such of the year passed.- 

in learning unfamiliar technical tasks suck as counselling and job development. 

The purpose of the Project was never clear. If the purpose were an experiment 

to test whether older workers could be placed in on-the-job training positions 

in public service agencies, the project lacked the rudimentary elements of 

experimental design. If the purpose were demonstration, there should have 

been more prior consideration of what would be demonstrated. The assumptions 

of homogeneity and willingness to accept low status and poorly paid employment 

could have been subjected to pretesting. The basis question appears never 

to have been asked: ”Is there soaething unique about age which makes it 

more significant than other characteristics in determining the appropriate 

treatment of a group of workers?” 

B. THE PROJECT 

1. Origin and Description of the Older Worker Project (0*rfP) 

The Baltimore Project began as a joint planning effort by the NCOA 

and (X'lPER. KCa^ was conmissioned for a demonstration project involving six cities 
Then designated Office of tianpc^ver, Autcxaation and Training. 
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each studjrins a different prelden of the older irorker and the Eaitirrore 
Ccnaission cn Aging ties ccntectcd ccnca:miag the possibility of including 
Baltimore as one of the test sites. In the fall of 1553 the Health and 
^velfare Council (E-X) tras asked to function as the operating agency for 
carrying out the Baitioore activity. After It tk’as agreed that the EIX 
Hould operate the program^ that agency proceeded to develop a project 
hypothesis and negotiated the necessary contract with OMPSl- Feasibility 
studies u^ere not conducted cn the proposal although several meetings were 
held with persons and agencies on the practicality of the suggested 
program including the local Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and the 
liaryland State EEploynent Service. In addition, several hospitals 
representing the ccirimunity service agencies of the type irhich vjouid 
ultimately provide needed Job opportunities were consulted and a consensus 
was reached on the general applicability of the project. 

The (B7P contract outlined three priority responsibilities: ”(1) OJT 

development, (2) Pre-placement counselling and placement, (3) Continued 
counselling, training, education, and other required services." It was 
the second component of two related activities designed to assist displaced 
and uneaployed workers in the Baltimore area. At least 200 workers over 
50 were to be referred from Component I of the project, the Job Counseling 
and Referral Clinic Project (JCC)," for the purpose of being placed in 
sub-professional skilled and unskilled on-the-job training activities. In 
determining possible training situations emphasis was to be given to 
community service agencies for jobs which were "especially appropriate for 
older workers and not competitive x-zith youth, because they may hold little 
promise for long-range advancement and career making." 

The Project was originally intended to include a three-month planning 
and staffing phase from October through December, 1964. However, iC'JC x^as 

"ic 

See Appendix for description of project. 



unable to find a qualified 4!ir»^ctcr. Tb-jrcfcre, it gave cns of its <r-oi 
enploycGS a yeair*s leave oi. abs^^ace anc assigned bias tiia tasiC • XI12 
Project became operative cn January 4 , I?B 5 ^th only tliree, of a pro- 
jected eight, on its professional staff- Steps trere talten to fill the 
remaining staff positions at the same time efforts of the on-board starf 
members trere directed to finding training opportunities, employment 
openings, and processing a backlog of employment searching applicants 
n*ho had been badgering the parent El-rC office from the d.«y the contract 
authorizing the Project ^Jas announced in the local ne^'S media- 

Interim staff progress reports indicate the most pressing concern 
^jas the necessity of placing clients in job opportunitxes . t.ne Il.C stair 
man tdio prepared the Project proposal (and incidentally claimed he 
never consulted by the staff operating the (fj?) suggested that much of 
the OJT training envisioned «as of a broad informal t^rpe rather than 
specific contracts negotiated through federal manpoTJer agencies- Though 
job placement was the ultimte justifiable goal, this philosophy tended 
to relegate training to a siibordinate position even though it was of 
first priority contractually - 

During this first phase, job development was Ixmited exclusxvely to 
nonprofit community service agencies. Although niunerous jobs and applicants 
t-jere processed by an e2q?anding G;*J? staff there was nearly a complete 
rejection by the applicants of the menial low paying and low status jobs 
made available. At the same time, the training subsidies proved unattract- 
ive to the public administrators who were willing to meet their training 
needs at their ox-m expense if applicants were available. The staff 
recognized the futility of this limited approach and in February expressed 
a need to expand job development activities to the business and industrial 



community. 
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lliitthsT vas staff strcn^th^sned by the failure to fill its 

ranks (the final job counselor did net report until l!arch 29) and the 
resignation of tha Chaircaa of the Advisory Cerraittee after its first 
neeting- In resigning he said toe OI-IF, as it laas presently structured^ 

^ouid result in increased uneiculovireat in the cerrnmity and could only 
nrovide rarginai en^siojnsnt opportimities for older isorkers- 

in 1‘Iarch, QMFER pernission was obtained to e 2 q>and job develcpicent 
to business and industr^f and beginning April 1 the second phase or the 
project became operative. For the first time active recruitment of 
applicants for eim>loysent was atteispted. Prior to this applicants had 
cozae because of Cl) general p?d>iic announceinents about the project, (2) 
in response to appeals for er^loyer assistance to provide jobs, and (3) 
in response to T\f and radio announcements about OI-JP activities which 
originated from a source udcaown to the Project. 

The second phase was characterized by general job development and 
placement procedures similar to other es^jlojrment services but generally 
limited to persons over 50. Between April i and July 31 the Project made 
over half of its direct placsnents but at the same time lost all semblance 
of an e 2 q>erimental and demonstration activity. 

In July Miss Frances Schon of the NCOA staff consulted with the CHP 
staff. A subsequent staff report commented; **For the first time. Project 
staff has a sense of what it is about and how to go about it.*’ (Junc- 
joly Interim Report, page 9). This redirection not only resulted in the 
development of an E&D orientation for the OiJP but also provided for the 
first meaningful cooperative relationship z-riith the Maryland State Employment 

Sein/ice. 

During the last five months of the year the OWP was des 3 .gned to 
demonstrate that 50-60 year old workers whose only handicap was "age ’ 



cculd fee piacol by intensivi^ ir.aivlcyal oiacireat cciinsellicg and jcb 
develcpnant procedures. Eli-i^^ility KJP applicants ^^ras United to 
50-60 year olds had no phyticai or nantal handicaps and a long-tern 
attachnent 1 5 the labor force. Job deveiopneat efforts '^th employers 
rrere directed to placing people in specifically solrcxted positioxxs. 

An inportant progran activity ^’as the intervention of specxalxsts 
m.th inrployars placed age restrictions on USES jcb orders thus 
demonstrating that er^^loyer attitudes could be altered if he were pre- 
sented mth a qualified person beyond the age range he initially requested. 

Through IJovember (December and subsequent data not avaxlabxe) the 
dJ? reported liSSS forwarded infcrmation on 193 job orders of whxch 126 
contained age restrictions. The (B? followed up on 67 of these orders 
38 of xdiich denied any age bias. Subsequently job interviews were 
arranged for 21 applicants and three were hired. The remaining jobs xn 
vhxch Project applicants were placed resulted from the independent job 
development activities of the staff. 

2. Project Staff 

The professional staff of the OIJ? included the Director, an 
Administrative Assistant, tvjo Jcb Specialists and three Job Counselors. 

A projected group counselor position x^as never filled because of the 
relationship with Component I, the group counsellxng actxvxt-y. 

IJhen the Project began, one job speciaixst ana me three jou i-o«noel 
ors were yet to be hired. Although several good prospects tentatxvely 
accepted OUP offers they subsequently found more desirable positions and 
did not report for work. The full complement of professional staff was 
not filled until March 29 when the last job counselor reported to the 

Project. 

Although the general caliber of the WP staff «as gon^, none of them 
had any significant experience in job development, emplcyment counselling. 



or tbe specific prcblesrs cf th:? cl^cr t^jorker. A cement in the C^J?*s 
Job Counseling Report is illirrinating. 

The fact that the people e-ao designed the Project 
and the people nho are attej^ting to execute it had such 
limited experience in tne field cf mplcyment has not added 
to the effectivenss of the demonstration process- The idea 
that persons i?ith little cr no training and ejg?erience in a 
particular field can, in the space of a few months, add 
significantly to the kncvjledge of that field is somewhat 
paradoxicai . Yet, this ’S the position in which the Project 
has found itself. (Special Job Cou n seling Report, page 1/ - 

Another problem was the ccsa>arative youth of the Job counselling 

staff as coispared to the clientele they served- During interviewing for 

the current evaluation, an objection of several people was despite the 

fine reception and attention given them by Oi*JP job counselors, “those 

young people just didn’t understand the problems of we older folks." 

Some of these allegations can be attributed to the eccentricities of 

age but then again a more mature counselling staff may have possibly 

been better received and particularly had they possessed a more thorough 

knovrledge of job counselling techniques - 

3. Agency Coordination 

During the development stage of the CW? discussions were held with 
several agencies on the general feasibility of the program. After the 
project was initiated additional meetings were held with various groups 
to implement the Project’s activities. Unfortunately, much of the 
support proffered in these early meetings was never backed by real action. 

The Community Service agencies were willing to provide their usual 
array of employment positions but one of the major findings of the report 
was they were unwilling to "alter staffing patterns in order to create 
sub-professional occupation which might have been suitable to the employ- 
ment needs of older workers," Perhaps some of this resistance could have 
been overcome but the current year’s programs were already committed 
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adninistratlvei.y and £inancl 2 lly and tha short duration of the C^F cade 
it in 5 >ossibie to overccce these obstacles. 

A core serious prcblec developed in the GIj?*s relations t?ith the 
1‘^ryland State fe^loyceat Service. A limited nusiber of referrals ^?ere 
cade in the Project's early life but no continuing relationship Kas 
established until August either for client referral or job developcent. 

In fact, early attempts to obtain the names of registered 2^2SSS applicants 
over 50 or permission to interview older trorkers venose unejiploycent 
coEoensation eligibility was about to ejqpire were both rebuffed- 

Early Project reports express a sense of accocplishcent in being able 
to develop jobs without, the assistance of other ecploymeat agencies and 
may partially explain the Project's reluctance to push USES relations. 
However^ there appears to be an unnecessary duplication of effort in this 
approach and this coupled with the inexperience of the (KiP staff suggests 
a considerable inefficiency that could have been alleviated through a 
cooperative OHP-ISES relationship as it existed in the final project 
operation. From the beginning, OI'JP applicants viho were not in the 
Employment Service's active file x<?ere required to register with the MSES 
before receiving Project services. 

The OW? had good relations with the Baltimore Public Welfare Depart- 
ment partially illustrated in that this was the only agency which sponsored 
an OJT program. A referral procedure and applicant interviewing program 
also was operated. In the event OWP applicants needed income maintenance 
assistance the OWP referred them to the Welfare Agency. During the Project's 
life the state Vocational Rehabilitation Agency was also involved in this 
type of cross fertilization of services. 




Relations with the JCC, Component I, of the Project were less pro- 
ductive than they might have been. Foimialized referral procedures were 
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not established until the third Project phase. Through the end of Jul 3 '^ 
only 28 referrals had originated froci this source- During the third 
phase, hoHev^er, (X*7P staff cct with JCC Gounscliag groups during the first 
of the six sessions provided clients and offered 0I7F assistance to 
qualified individuals- The job counselors also reconanendcd that OI-JP 
applicants avail themselves of the JCC services as a part of their 
overall counselling activity. The final report indicates 72 people were 
referred from JCC but it does not tell us how many additional 0>JP 
applicants took advantage of JCC group counselling services - 

Relations with training-orianted agencies were either nonexistent 
or considerably frustrating. No meaningful associations were instituted 
x-jith Vocational Education but this is understandable because of the OJT 
orientation of the project. Although several attempts x-?ere made to get 
Cfi’JP applicants referred to 1DT.1 courses they all ended in frustration. 
Ostensive reasons given for the lack of 1JDT.\ support were inapplicability 
of courses, inadequate client qualifications, and excessive referrals 
from other sources; but OWP staff indicated they felt more training slots 
could have been filled by OWP applicants had liDTA administrators been 
more x-7ill5.ng to cooperate. 

During its early life the GHP apparently felt a keen sense of 
satisfaction in being able to "go it alone" in its job development and 
recruiting activities. Unfortunately, this independent attitude probably 
resulted in a less effective program during the first two phases than 
might have otherx- 7 ise been the case. The Project would certainly have 
been more meaningful had the operations carried out during the third 
Project phase been extant in earlier periods and perhaps this would have 
been possible had there been a closer NCOA relationship. In retrospect 
it would have seemed advisable for NCOA, as long as it has the contracts. 



to have either directly operated the Project or at least bean intir:ately 
involved fron the beginning. 

4. Training SKperieace 

The interim reports indicate an early emphasis on job development 
and placement that appears to overshado:^ serious efforts in the establish- 
ment of OJT activities. Fifty-one health, education, and t?eifare agancies 
were approached but only one contract was finally negotiated. 

The January project report outlined a tentative “dictaphone machine 
operator** course to be sponsored by the Baltimore City Department of 
Public l-Jelfare. The course was delayed for nine months ^nille technical 
contract difficulties were negotiated and finally started in September 
with six trainees. The instructor proved to be incapable of adequately 
motivating the enrolled trainees idio in turn lacked sufficient education 
and background to meet program standards . During November and Deceiiiber 
a program evaluation determined the inadequacy of the instructor which 
resulted in her dismissal the last of December. After a futile search 
for a competent replacement the course was discontinued in mid- January. 

Tt-jo of the five then enrolled trainees were employed by the vJelfare 
Department on a prov^isional basis. 

All other efforts at initiating OJT contracts ended in frustration. 
State agencies indicated that r.onies received from OJT could not be used 
to supplement budgets but rather had to be returned to the general fund 
of the State Controller thus effectively overcoming any financial 
incentive offered. Then, tco, staff requirements were already unalterably 
committed during the limited duration of the a-JP contract. Other agencies 
reported that OJT training for contemplated OWP type positions were 
already operative and there was no justifiable need for OIvP monies. 

Several hospitals were willing to accept OWP applicants but the available 



oo-aiticas ^-rere iaavprcariat j <3f exc^sssivs physical deaacds. 



ii:Slrahl2 hcisTS, io'-J psy, etc. 

C!']? trexHiiig prcgrans t^sre e^^csiiy isnattrectlve to b^isieess * 1 

t Several haailred letters zcera nailed to these instltutxcais 

rssqaesting participaticn and nearly 150 fj?llo^-i^ phone calls ^'ere 
— rde. Tun response t^as universally negative. Despite Project statr 
efforts to ovsreens a variety or employer cbjecticns concernmg negative 
effrJrtr oti corpany benefit programs, inability to select potentral trainees, 
etc.; there ^as a strong feeling voiced by these corpanies that the ^25 
iraxinima allowance was insufficient to cospensate then for anticipated 
probleins and they preferred to do their own training foregoing outside 



contracts - 



5. Develoonent Activities 

One of the contractural elements of the 0V3? was a self -evaluation 
of its ejsnerience with job development. As originally outlined, the Job 
Development Report was to describe the Project’s ability to influence 
eeployers in restructuring staff patterns for the development of new 
sub-professional employment opportunities for older workers- In addition, 
the report was to discuss the procedures utilized in overcoming admini- 
strative difficulties in developing GJT openings and finally the report 
was to describe its placement procedures for older workers in relation 
to their prior x<rork experience and present interests. 

yjjg Pj 7 oject was unable to demonstrate measurable success in accom- 
plishing the first two criteria. The Project’s short operation period 
precluded any substantial effort in the development of new jobs by alter- 
ing staffing patterns and a wide range of previously described problems 
relegated the OWP training program to an ineffectual ”one-shot” affair. 
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la th<2 final 



C*r? ‘' 2 S litti'i nora than a cneaializai 



eirploynant agancy catering to a r^re mtnre clientele. Cue of the nore 
significant ccntribnticns aa^e oy the Froyect z£ 2 S its interventicn ^ith 
crployars in behalf of jcb serening ^xrkers and daring its esistence 
the Project becane increasingly sophisticated in providing this servxce. 

At first job deveiopnent n>as limited to a general jcb search 
prirarily for unskilled positions in public and private nenprofrt 
cemnmity service agencies. During the Project *s rirst phase 3o3 jobi» 
vexe developed sJith 13 people actnaXXy placed- The four percent place 
nent record resulted in considerable censtematioa both ^?it.hin «.he staa.f 
and among participating employers ^sho expected more qualifred referrals 



from the agency. 

In the next Project phase a continued general job development 
procedure was utilized but the er^hasis shifted to more skilled positions 
x^ithin the business and industrial community. About three-fifths of 
the jobs developed xirere in private business whereas nearly seven-eighths 
of the jobs developed in the first phase were in the nonprofit sector. 

The proportion of placements to jobs developed also increased sxgaxricanv,ly 
from four to 10 percent between the two phases. 

The third Project phase v7xtnessed a final shift xn job development 
procedures. The general job search was replaced by specific job develop- 
ment designed to present employers with directly qualified personnel for 
positions they were seeking to fill. After an d'.’P client had proceeded 
through a counselling and evaluation procedure the OJ-JP job specialists 
would intervene with employers who had advertised for positions requiring 

the talents possessed by the client. 

The specific job development was marked by a continuing emphasis 
on semi-skilled and skilled positions x/ithin the business community. 



1 
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Four cut Oi five Jrl:' /-i -‘ 5 ^. 1 ii enil inuiioi-ry uisl t 
pi 7 Ci>crtic 3 is of skilled oud seui—skilied cositicns iocressed frc^ ^5 
percent in phase cue to 85 percent in phase three. 



Characteristics 


of Jebs 




1>V tb— 


Proiect 




1? 

Total 


Phase I 

'umber Percent 

363 


Phase II 

Humber Percent 

523 


Phase 
Hirrber P 

322 


ill 

’ercent 


Public iJonprofit 


149 


41 


145 


28 


8 


3 


Private Mon- 
profit 


154 


42 


68 


13 


60 


13 


Business & 
industry 


60 


17 


310 


59 


254 


79 


Skilled 


69 


19 


85 


16 


132 


41 


Semi-skilled 


95 


26 


320 


61 


143 


44 


Unskilled 


199 


55 


118 


22 


47 


15 


Total placements 


13 


4 * 


53 


10 ^' 


37 


11 * 



* Proportion of placesents to 3 *^^^ developed 



SuDstantive data indicating the relative effectiveness of specific 
versus general 30 D developir-ent techni^iues xs ui^vaiiabie x-jithin the 
Project *s e 2 q>erience. There is some evidence that the Project became 
increasingly efficient in placing individuals during the latter part, of 
the Project life. There are also several success stories cited in case 
history material. However, it is important to remember that the pro- 
portion of Dlacements to job developed remained essentially at the same 
level during the last two phases even though the labor market provided 
more employment opportunities and the caliber of workers was "less 

disadvantaged" during the third phase. 

The following table indicates the employment a^erlence of third 
phase Direct and Indirect placements by comparing the jobs they held just 
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prior to o::? contact — ith thrCw eidior obtained £or then by tbe Project 
or nkLcb th^ obtained tLenseivas fbiie associated mtb the Project.-* * 
night ha expacted the irage is^reis oi ciients vers genera— .y — c.ia_ 
the jobs they obtained foildwing Gli!? contact probably’ reflecting acc^tanct, 
of re-entry nsge leyeis iolioaing the buiidnp of saniorxty %rai^es in tnei_ 
fois^r positions, indirect placiscents apparently \~erc forced to talie less 
sld-lled positions as a coi^idarabie proportion of skilled 'aor^ters shrrted 
to seai-sltiiled or unskilled positions. Direct placenents, honevar, ^ere 
characterized as elevating their job status aithons^ at the cost o^ 
assuning nuch Xo^zr wage rates. *ihe ixportant point rs that, nei^n-r th^ 
Direct or Indirect placesieat group indicated any significant differences 
in their ejg>erisnce to suggest the ability of the C53? to positively aiicet 
the Gnployaient experience of serviced clients. 

Phase III Pre and Post OllF Contact Sspicyinent Sxperlence 



Direct and Indirect Placenents 



Direct 

Total 

Skilled 
Senii- skilled 
Unskilied 

Indirect 

Total 

Skilled 
Seni- skilled 
Unskilled 



Before 

Kunber Percent li ean rJas^e 
■ $ 



37 


100 




8 


22 


1.90 


21 


56 


1.85 


8 


22 


1.21 


66 


100 


- 


27 


41 


2.54 


34 


51 


1.77 


5 


3 


1.57 



Kusber 


After 

Percent liean 






$ 


37 


100 


- 


14 


38 


1.37 


14 


38 


1.61 


9 


24 


1.32 


58 


100 


- 


16 


28 


2.84 


31 


53 


1.62 


11 


19 


1.20 



mirouEhout the remainder of the report numerous coi^arisons mil be Mde 
,f the^exoerience of (1) Direct, (2) Indirect, and (3) Hot place applicants. 
0i»se teiiis apply to (1) OlfP clients who were placed directly by the ^rojecc 
^employment ^itions, (2) individuals who obtained their ovm jobs vdiile 
issociated with the project and (3) applicants who did not -in e^ 

*nnssbiated mt* the OHP. The tabular data above refer to the number 
,f placements made in the pliase and may include double counting of app i 
=ants had mors than one job. 
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Project r^jrort^’ c coirs tcoticlly bettsr r^cponcs froi 2 srrpioyors 

trio tiSro cpprocch^d riirsctlj* rcthsr than threu^h tts niass nadia. Several 
naiiins and radio- T7 caz;paisns rasnited in practically co job opportunities 
entarin^ into tha joh fila. Aithonsb on-site visits ^era core productiva 
on a individual casa basis, telephone contacting yielded the greatest 
overall efficiency and thus the largast proportion of direct employer 
contact. Hoover, idienaver an institution uas considered a possible QJT 
contractor, on-site visit oas considered nandatory. 

C. CLI2S3I SSSflCJS 
1. Intake end Referral 

Ih-a 0/3P processed a total of 604 applicants or just over thrae- fifths 
of the lOGO originally anticipated. Tha 200 projected referrals from 
Cosmonent I were not realised as only 72%L 12 percant of the Project's 
applicants originated * from this source. 

During the first tuo phases the largast proportion of Project 
applicants originatad from seif- referral. There was no public request 
for applicants until a newspaper, radio, TV caiig>aign was initiated in 
April; however, announcement of general Project activities and requests 
to enployers for employment and training positions brought a large number 
of people seeking placement services even though in the latter case only 
a couple of isolated employers offered job openings. 

A few referrals originated from HSIiS during the first two phases 
but during the third phase over half originated from this source. Both 
public and private coiununity agencies such as the Uelfare Department 
and the Over 60 Counseling Service supplied a steady proportion of appli- 
cants throughout the entire period. There were essentially no referrals . 
made from the business and industrial coiomuaity. 
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Hiere vqtq tfo £2psrctc; 



oreracLn^ 



uc-sd ia the selection 



ot cpplicaats Tor the CIJ?. Surii^ the iirst tro phases sny person over 



50 ^*ho applied lor assistance t’as s^mrally accepted. Sorever, the fact 
that third phase elisibility li'as limited to applicants betsieea SO-oO, 
without physical or nental disabilities, and uith a labor force attach- 
nent of ten years presented one o£ the more interesting prcblens icrposed 



on the job counseling staff i.e., the gleaning of ineligible persons 
counseled in tlie first ti:o stages. Ihesa clients *?ere referred to other 
public agencies such as Vocational Rehabilitation and the Cver-69 
Counselling Service as conditions warranted. Othe^^se, thsy ifcre 
dropped from the CHF roils as gracefully as possible. 

The GI'JP reported 177 referrals to other community agencies. 

Seventy- seven percent uere to the ilaryland State ,miplo 3 ^ent Service and 
9 percent to the State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. Ihe 
Benartmsnt of Public IJeifare received five percent and a variety Oi 
other agencies including the Over-60 Counselling Service 2 percent or 



less each. 

2. Counselling and Relat-::d Activities 

Beyond placement, the most significant service off erred OI-I? clients 
was counselling. It is interesting to note, however, that only 15 percent 
of individuals interviewed in the current survey acknowledged this service. 
*i3iis can be partially e:q>lained by definitional misunderstandings because 
every project client had at least one face-to-face interview mth a job 
counselor and over half had two or more meetings. 

An evolutionary character best describes the job counseling pro- 
vided by the Project, llonu of the Project personnel had any direct 
experience in the job counseling field although one of the three job 
counselors had done some general counselling rn his former work situation. 



The Special Job Qsunscllia^ Ileporc reco^izes the early difficulties 
uadergons by the Project because of this dearth of pra^atic Job 
counselling exDerience and cited steps talcen to correct the problen* 

iXaring the early Project operations each counselor developed hrs 
oim. techniques ^thout sufficient training or siiparvision. Unfortunately ^ 
the inexperience of the counselors proved a real problen as efforts 
^irere often directed to the resolution of client *s personal and social 
problems rather than his enployneiit needs* Early dialogues often read 
like soap opera scripts as counselors atten^ted to find out whether iir* 

X really had been off his alcohol for six months; or a counselor e3q>ressed 
his dismay and frustration Tchen a client failed to live up to his quickly 
dra^ conclusions about the individual. 

Ar> illuminating e5qparien.ee occurred in February xdien an enployer 
commented that the counselor ■mho referred a man to him didn*t know much 
about the individual’s work potential. The counselor found he knew a 
considerable amount about the man’s family and general attitudes but very 
little about his work ejiparience and abilities. 

As a result of these and other similar incidents the counselling 
program x?as reoriented xrith the emphasis placed on an objective analysis 
of the client’s x-jorlc experience and aptitudes including a verification of 
client statements with former employers. In addition, the counselors 
attempted to more thoroughly explore the real vocational potential and 
interests of the client by increasingly sophisticated counselling tech- 
niques • 

The counselling program was further augmented by recommendations from 
Hiss Schon during her July visit to the Project. She stressed the need 
for developing fundamental techniques of Job counselling that had been 
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proven bj^ prior ejoeriencs, l!he Project staff recognized its inabrixty 
to perfora the coi::plej: vocational counselling methods designed to assist 
clients in making major occupational changes. Rather the staff confined 
itself to job counselling, or assisting clients utilize their prior 
ssployment experience in finding erployment, and making only minor adjust- 
ments as the situation required. 

A major shift in counselling enphasis coincided mith the revised 



Project operation of the third phase. During the rirst tt-;o phases 
counselors utilized the large number of job openings available to them 
aT»d attespted to mold individual clients into the t 3 rpes employers desired. 

Ihe enphasis X7as on placement, even if an individual vjere put into a 
position x-diich suited neither his tes^eranent or abilities. In the 
third phase the client’s abilities, interests and desires uere thoroughly 
analyzed and then job specialists and coimselors x-7orked together to 
place the client in a specific position solicited directly x-iith an 
esjpioyer. 

Throughout the course of the 01^? a steady improvement xn counselling 
technique was evident. Counselors became more oojeccive and analyt-ic 
in compiling case history material. Increased client participa«-ion in 
the process was evident as non-directive interviexTing became more efficiently 
utilized. During later project stages, counselors utilized more sources 
of assistance in providing client services. All clients were advised to 
utilize "Component I" the group counselling facility. Clients were also 
advised to seek employment on their own and 0I?P staff members assisted 



them in preparing resimes. 

Early experimentalization was conducted on varied combinations of 
job counselling — job development coordination. At first the job 
counselors developed job opportunities for their individual clients x^hile 
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the Job specialists solicited 2gt the Project as a ^aoie. Ilo'-rsver, additional 
ejqjerience proved a separation of Icnction to be core effectii^e. IXirins 
the third phase a connselor ^*onld gather data for a client profile and 
deteraine an optiema enploycent position. The job counselor could then 
meet cith the job specialist cho could esaaine his file for an appropriate 
position and intervene cith the enployer on behalf of the client. Tne 
job specialist then provided the necessary details to the counselors cho 
could call the client and inform him of the appointment. 

As a part of their job ccunselling report the 0>j? stafr suggested 
six criteria for effective placement of older ijoricers: C-*-) thorough 

exploration of the client’s prior vX)rh experience, (2) An evaluation ox 
current job interests including their relation to prior experiences, (3) 

An examination of the client’s individual attempts to fiiid eEplo 37 ment 
and recommendations for improxred techniques, (4) Extensive client- counselor 
inter- action to assist the former in malcing a realistic occupai-ional choice, 
(5) Help the client in finding the type of employment he desires, properly 
caveated by appropriate limitations, rather than a job x^hich just happens 
to be available and (6) maice every effort to match prior cork levels in 
responsibility and earnings or asclst the client in adjustxng to locci. 

levels chen necessary. 

Despite the counselling staff’s c siginal inexperience xa the rxeld 
there cas a considerable degree of expertise evidenced in the last 
Project phase. Case histories compiled in this final period orten 
illustrate the effective utilization of techniques presented in the 
previous paragraph. Counselors and job specialists coordinated thexr 
efforts in scori.ng many successful placements some of chicii were citn 
employers originally hesitant in hiring older corivers. 
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3. Placesant 

Toe 013? did den:oastrate an ability to place older workers sene of 
Clay not have been esg>loyed tjithont the substantial third-party inter— 
vantioD provided by the Project. Houever^ the accoiuplisniiient 0£ this 
objective involved a considerable allocation of tine and personnel 
resources that uas core than the level usually requrred for placement 
activities. In addition the procedures employed daring the final phase 
of the Project require additional eju>erience before an objective verifica- 
tion of results can be obtained, 

A subjective appraisal of this program of intensive counselling 
folloi-jed by third-party intervention in the older xvorker esployment 
search does appear premising. Unfortunately, the limited data available 
from the brief five— month ei^erience in this effort does not conclusively 
demonstrate success. Siere is some evidence that the intensive counselling 
provided in the third phase did influence older ivorkers as a greater 
proportion found employment through their own efforts • But, as pre- 
viously noted, there x- 7 as little indication of increased direct placement, 
efficiency in the third phase as compared to the second - 

About one-third of the applicants associated x-jith the Project 
obtained pmp 1 oynpnt - Fourteen percent, or o6 out of 604 clients, were 
placed directly by the Project in a total of 103 separate Jobs. In 
addition, 110 or 18 percent, were given varying amounts of assistance 
but subsequently found employment on their o\m. 

During a follow-up survey made by the Project in the first quarter 
of 1966 it was found that 53 percent of interviewed Direct placements 
were still employed on the job obtained for them. By contract 6o percent, 
of the Indirect placements Mere still employed on Jobs they had obtained 
themselves while associated with the 0I3P. Several persons in both Direct 
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and Indirect catesories had obtained other jobs so that at the tise of 
follou-up about 75 and 85 percent, respec-.ively, i:ere employed • 

la the folloi-j-up study conducted In the third quarter of 1968, 

70 percent of the Indirect piacenisnts and 69 percent of Direct place- 
ments were then employed. Thirty-one percent of the Direct placsnents 
Taere still in the Project refezrred positions and an estimated 45 percent 
of Indirect placcmients tjere in the job they obtained chile assocrated 
mth the Project. 

D- 'miPvD QUARTSl 1966 PGI.L0IT-UP 
1. Sampling Procedure 

The sampling procedure uas to pull every other person rrom the 
Direct and Indirect placements and e\*ary fourth applicant from the Hot 
Placed category of the Project, Tlia case file from uhich they cere 
taken vias arranged alphabetically and by phase. Hie results of the 
sample and the number of persons for chich final surveys x-zere completed 
was as follows: 





Sample Taken 


Final Surveys 
Completed 


Direct 


43 


29 


Indirect 


55 


37 


Not Placed 


102 


73 


Total 


200 


144 



About two- thirds of the Direct and Indirect samples were inter- 
viewed. A little over three- fourths of the hot Placed sample were 
intervievjed. Therefore, there was a slight bias in favor of the appli- 
cants xdic had not been placed, 

Interviex-Ting began in the last few days of August on a face-to- 
face basis but proved so inefficient that a shift was made to the 
telephone, first from the Ol-n? office in Baltimore and subsequently via 

a IJashington-Baltimore direct line beginning i’, October, 

o 

ERIC 
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During the survey eiiteasiva use xias csue o2 the (HI? case files, 
i?itii cuch of the desiogimphxc data obtained from that source and verifiee 
vTith the applicant. Ihls procedure seened to alleviate respondent 
hesitancy in the ^ecific detailing of post-project es^jerience requested. 

Repeated call-backs t:ere made at varying tises during the day in 
order to cocplete the survey forms t^th t^ro deviations from this procedure; 
(1) for those not having tel<g>hones the next person in the case iile uas 
selected, (2) for a brief period touard the end or the intervieijing 
several names i^ere pulled in a random fashion during one day. About 15 



non-original sample persons tjere taken as a result oj. these txvo pro- 
cedural deviations. 

The folloxTing sunsnary table indicates the demographic characteristics 
of the interviewed sairole compared to the universe from ivhich they were 



drawn. 

Several observations concerning the original assuc^tions of group 
homogenity are appropriate here. Although many had lass than a grasmax. 
school education there were several xvho had done graduate college work. 
Some applicants had never really been actively involved in the labor 
force vjhereas others had extensive employment histories. Skill levels 
varied from non-existent to skilled machinists to a retired corporatxon 

vice president. 

ISiare is a significantly greater proportion of women and persons 
over 65 included in the sample as conpared to the Oil? Universe with t ie 
latter discrepancy entirely explained by the under- representation of 
respondent applicants under 50. A much greater proportion also were 
c lassified as physically handicapped, however, the sample probably has 
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CharGCC eristics 



Universe 



Sssr>Ia 



Kuriber Fircent 



i%*seber Percent 



Total 


694 




144 




A5>c: 


Less than 49 


72 


12 


3 


2 


59-64 


361 


76 


110 


76 


65 c: over 


71 


12 


31 


22 


Sex: 


ilale 


255 


42 


45 


31 


Female 


349 


53 


99 


69 


Race: 


Uhite 


443 


74 


103 


74 


l?egrc 


155 


26 


36 


26 


HaritaX Status: 


Sinsie 


61 


10 


12 


8 


Harried 


302 


50 


84 


58 


Separated 


54 


9 


2 


2 


Divorced 


66 


11 


13 


13 


Hidoifed 


121 


20 


23 


19 



Education: 



0-3 


101 


17 


IS 


13 


9-11 


244 


40 


60 


42 


12 


192 


32 


43 


30 


College 


67 


11 


23 


16 



Physically Handicapped : 



Yes 




132 


22 


44 


33 


Mo 




472 


73 


90 


67 




• M 



31 



Dezc-Sraphic Cliarjicteristics 
Sai:niG of CrfP Applicants 
lat ar\'l c^re d Third fnartsr IS51 

Percentage by Placcsreni: Category 

Direct ladiract Cot 



llasber 


29 


37 


A"e: 


Under 49 


3 


3 


59-64 


83 


83 


65 and over 


14 


13 


Sex: 


Hale 


31 


33 


Ferale 


69 


66 


Pace: 


iihite 


78 


72 


ITonnhlte 


22 


28 


1-arital Status: 


i-iarried 


55 


73 


Single 


10 


3 


Hidowed 


1-7 


14 


Divorced 


17 


11 


Separated 






Education: 


Less than 8 


14 


o 

O 


8-11 


45 


41 


12 


24 


32 


College 


17 


19 


Physically Handicapped: 


Yes 


39 


27 


Ho 


61 


73 




Placed 

IQ 



i 

71 

2C 



31 

69 



74 

26 



54 

11 

24 

9 

3 



41 

31 

14 



34 

64 



32 



siore serious definltlosial prcblers tlicQ doss tilie universe In deteznloli^ 
dlssbliity. To a lesser estent the sarple has asx over-renressntatloii of 
call' led people irhlch Is offset hy an under- representation of separated 
individuals. Finally there is a greater proportion of post-high school 
education and feirer Individuals vlth less than eight vears of schcol, 
acong the sazple grcip. 

*Sie patterns evident betveen the placement categories cf the ssiple 
are si mi lar to those of the universe. Indirect placements clients generally 
had Eore representation among married men in the 50-60 age gz%^jp and 
fewer people with an education of less than eight years. 

2. Applicant gKperlences and Attitudes 

Currently Ssployed Cohort 

^2.rty-four percent of the sasple were employed nhen interviewed, 
with a high of /O percent among Indirect placements and a low of 42 
percent among those IJot Placed, riany of the currently unemployed had 
been enployed since their OHP contact but 32 percent had been without 
work continuously since leaving the Project, 

Oi'JP client work esiperience since 1960 (five years preceding initi- 
ation of the Project) indicates about one- third had only held one job 
during the entire period. An additional 55 percent held two or more 
eraplo 3 ?ment positions with the remaining group reporting no full-time 
euployment during this period. 

Returning to those currently working it was found that 77 percent 
were eaployed full-time. Of this same group 13 percent x-iere receiving 
gross earnings of less than $50 per week, 28 percent earned between 
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$59-y64, 2k percent batrccii Iv percent betceen $S9-$S95 enu 16 

percent ever $109 per e*eeii. 

ihe percentage brenlnfci^ by placement categories '^zs as follo^^s: 
Currently Zmolcyed t!ec:ilv ITaming** 





Direct 


Indirect 


I?ot Placed 


Nidber 


19 


2i 


24 


I^ss than $59 


16 


5 


17 


$59-$64 


31 


19 


33 


$65-$79 


26 


29 


21 


$S9-$99 


16 


19 


21 


$100 or more 


10 


29 


8 



The procedure by trh.* c.li the current ec^l<^ed obtained their positions 
indicates over half ^eat to or fjcxe contacted directly oy tseir employers. 
Other Job procsjresent methods reported «?ere the OVIB, public and private 
tfnripl nysraant* seTvlces-. and Competitive examination \Ti.th each accounting 
for about 14 percent, and the final 8 percent sras sprezd asiong a variety 
of other sonrees. 

Over 90 percent of the employed Interviewed expressed general 
satisfaction t?ith their current positions. Only one- fifth expected much 
of an c-pnortunity lor advancement lihila almost one- half recognized tneir 
es^^loyment provided no advancement potential and the remaining one— trird 
felt it depended upon a variatv of unknoi-ms. Few of the employed 
attempted to hold down a sacond job mth only one out of twenty indicating 
he did so. 

Cohort of Clients Employed Prior to *Sieir Current Labor Force Status 

An analysis of the cohort of clients who had at least one job beyond 
their current employment status reveals about 75 percent of the group 
had been employed with four- fifths of the group obtaining their job prior 
to 0^/JP contact. Nearly two- thirds of this group reported they obtained 



their jcb by soirs directly to the 2=:3loyer. ^euc 1': percent of titose 
rercninin^ had been referred bj* th^ G}JP and the reziaiainjj Jab referral 
seethods eere falrlj^ evenly distributed anons a <nriety of other sources* 
The foll<Ts±ng table shoijs a percenta*^e brea!cdo''fn ef these client's 
fomer *reekly earning rates by placezisnt category: 



f^tekiy £amings of Cohort fa-ployed Prior to 
Current Labor Force Stabis 





Total 


Direct 


Indirect 


Placed 


’luiLber 


57 


9 


15 


33 


Less than $50 


23 


22 


32 


27 


$5t)-$64 


30 


33 


27 


39 


$65-$79 


14 


22 


7 


15 


$80-$99 


9 


11 


7 


9 


$iom- 


19 


11 


27 


18 



A comparison of this cohort's earning experience ccipared to the 
group employed idian interviei^ed revaals no clear-cut distinctions. 

About the sane proportion in each group fell in the over ICO and $50-$64 
classifications; there ^7as a greater proportion of clients earning less 
than $49 in the "prior esployaient" cohort hut a much smaller percentage 
in the $65-y79 and $80-$99 classification. Fifty-nine percent of those 
sspioyed at the thne of Intervie;? earned over $65 per meek mliereas only 
42 percent of the other group earned above this level. 

About tmo- fifths of those leaving their foiaaer job reported th^ 
were laid-qff or fired. Another one- fifth changed to another job, 15 
present reported they retired and 10 percent were injured or became ill. 
The remainder reported a variety of reasons for leaving including transfer 
of company, failure to get along with supervisor and didn't like the work 



conditions. 
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Cjaort o-r Vnc:^>h'>^c*2 >jrran: Labor Force Status 

An iczportant cchart c£ clients x:a.s those ri^ortinjr at least ona 
period of nn£=plo}rr.eat since IS60 zslth about three- fifths of the sarple 
fitting tills descripticn. Another sinilar group of about one- fix th of 
the oinipie uas classified as not in the labor rorce darri^ this sane 
period - 

Tabulatiojis of these ts:o groups on a ccdbined basis indicate rcur- 
fifths iiCre able to norlc and only 12 percent reported re^sis^ ai^ Job 
offers. One-third of the ccnbined group received unes^lcynent conpensation 
during the out of norh period. Less than five percent reported receiving 
ijelfare paynents. 

A further analysis of the unenployed group, er-icluding those out 
of the labor force, shoi?s about tvo- fifths of Direct and Indirect clients 
received uneiiploysient compensation lahereas one-fi*^th or those hot Placed 
received such pajneents. Of those receiving unei 3 pio 3 ^ent insurance about 
10 percent received less than $39 per ueelc, another oO percent received 
beti:eea $30 and $39 per ueek and the r<53aining 60 percent reported 
receiving over $40 per ueek in payaents. Generally, t«e Hot Placed 
clients received ioi?er weekly rates than did clients in the other two 
categories. 

Hie folloxTing table outlines the proportions of clients whose family 
income was vTithin each classification by placement group. 



»Jsa!d.y Family 


Isccm2-r 


’nemployed Cohort 






Total 


Direct 


Indirect 


Kot Placed 


Mumber 


83 


17 


19 


47 


Less than $59 


39 


24 


37 


45 


$50-$64 


13 


18 


16 < 


11 


$65-$79 


7 


6 


11 


6 


$89-$99 


15 


24 


11 


13 


$100^ 


SO 


29 


26 


25 



A disproportionste msnbar of iilot Placed clients reported incomes 
beloH $50 per lyeek. Ihe category of Direct piacenrents bad a ciore un±Zo332 
distribution of clients mthin the five income ranges but all three groups 
h-. - about the same proportion of clients *?ith family incomes of over 
$100 per T?eek. 

Attitude Toward the Project 

Hie referral procedure through which GliF applicants gained access 
to the Project as reported by the sample interviewed, closely parallels 
the data reported by the Project even though the two are not entirely 
cosparable. For exasple: 45 percent reported they first heard about 

the OI'JF through various mass media and 46 percent of the Project 
reported clients were self referrals. In addition, the number referred 
through the Maryland State Baplo37ment Service was one- fifth of the total 
in both instances. Hie most maiiied difference was the two- fifths 
referred from community agencies as reported by the Project idiereas the 
san^le applicants only reported one- fifth originating from this source, 

OvJP reports indicated an average of 3,5 follow-up interviews were 
conducted for each applicant with about one- fifth of these interviews 
conducted at the office and the remainder completed via telephone. The 
questionnaire was used in the currant evaluation provided some partially 
comparable data as the interviewer couched one question in terms of the 
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nisriber of visits to tl'2 O:.? 2 £lic 2 . Sixty percon*: of the respondents 
reported c^re rhan one visit co the O^J? otticey haXi of uncn rndicaj-ed 
t«?o visits. As previously noted, althonsh each client had at least one 
face-to-face interview? with a Job counselor, only 15 percent reported 
receiving coimseiling services, iliree percent of the respondents s»aid 
they had been given assistance in preparing resunes but rour-j^ftas oi 
those intervieiied said they did not receive zvsy assistance beyond place- 
ment services. rSach of this failure to aclnioi/i edge additional Oil? 
services can probably be attributed to the unfortunate use lIiG un- 
defined term **placscent services.*’ 

One ijuestion directed to obtainissg the respondents over— 3^.1 autii-ude 
toi?ard the OHP revealed a fairly equal distribution of posrtxve and 
negative comiients. Hie most frequent coiosant, 25 percent, t-jas the 
Project gave little assistance and the respondent uas rorced to get his 
oivn Job, Host of those responding in this fashion uere from the hot 
Placed category, vjith the remainder from the Indirect group. Anotner 
negative response, accounting for 13 percent of the total, noted a need 
for better counselling and placement teenniques. Fourueen percent 
criticized the Project for not finding them a Jobe 

On the positive side, 29 percent said they x-jere pleased mth the 
program and the people tJho operated it. An additional 5 percent expressed 
their appreciation for the Project finding them a job. 

About three- fifths of the respondent’s comments about the Project 
could be construed as urging specific improvements or were rather 
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negative in tons,* Gf these negative cocasats, 64 psrcsiit cares froa 
the Hot Placed clients t^ith 29 and 7 percent emanating Iron the Indirect 
atid Direct Flac^snt categories respectively, Ths positive statensnts 
on the ether hand were fairly equally distributed ^th 39, 25 and 39 per- 
cent originating from Direct, Indirect and Kot Placed clients re^ectively, 
(Proportions of respondents in the sample uere Direct 20 percent. Indirect 
26 percent, Sot Placed 54 percent). 

lother interviei 7 question asked for specific suggestions that ijould 
have improved Project services. Ihe most frequently msntioned improve- 
ment uas the nesd for better placement procedures and more contact ijitn 
employers, Next most urgent vjas the need for greater individual 
attention and better counselling follot^red closely by the need for training 
opportunities. Other suggested improvements uere the need for more 
mature counselors and the removal of entrance requirements such as 
head of family age limits , etc. This last suggestion v/as probably a 
reflection of the more stringent applicant qualifications required rolloi-?ing 
the revised 013P hypothesis which initiated the final Project phase. 



Negati^^e 

Heed better counseling 

and placement assistance. 
Training courses needed*. 
Better program publicity. 

Got little or no help, had to 
get job HQ^self. 

Hot pleased with program. 
Unable to find me a job. 



Positive 

Too old to be helped. 

Helped me gat a job. 

Staff was helpful and considerate. 
Pleased with program - it can 
be helpful. 

Illness, etc., prevented me from 
taking full advantage of 
Project. 
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Over three- fifths oI tlie respondent *s had not registered uitli the 
Siipioyr;:snt Service slrce their older uorlier contact. Reasons for non- 
registration ^are as -olious: oas "tilrd of the group had been esiployed 

during the period, iJbitit. one- quarter vrere retired or ill, and approjiiaately 
tiTo-fifrhs caressed a variety of negative attitudes toward the en^loy- 
sent service or clained they just hadn’t botiiered. 

Of the reoainirg ts^o- fifths uho had registered i-iitfa the f^loyment 
Service only one-thi.rd xjqtq in the active file irhen interviei?ed. ifeong 
those vvho had regijtered 78 percent reported little or no help froia the 
agency vhile 22 percent reported they had at least obtained job referrals. 

Ihe most freqiient complaint against the S3plo3^ent Service was the 
caliber of ccuns'ilors to i-diich the clients iiad been assigned, 

Three- f< uri hs of the respondents indicatad a positive or caveated 
positive res'ponse to the question of wiiether they would be willing to 
take a four-iacnth government training course if it were offered. Almost 
half of tho:.e responding negatively indicated they ware too old to 
begin another career. Contrasting rather sharply with this vocal commit tment 
to training was the past eiqjerience of the group which showed onl}?’ 10 
percent having participated in a training activity since leaving their 
regular -schooling. 

One-fifth of the respondents reported health problems had inter- 
fered with their ability to work during the last fiv’e years. However, 
only half that group indicated a current impediment to emplo 3 mient. In 
response to another question about age acting as a barrier to employ- 
ment, only 7 percent of those reporting indicated illness or disability 

✓ 

was a major employment handicap. 
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Fifty-ei£iht percenl: ol fcho r^spc-ndsats indicated the OTJP did not 
send than on any job referrals. Seventy-three percent of the Indirect 
category and tvro- thirds oT the l?ot Placed category reported no OIJ? 
referrals. C f the 42 percent i;ho had at least one job referral, 45 
percent received tuo or Eore. About half of those receiving job 
referrals indicated the general inapplxcability of the jobs to tdiich 
they v:ere referred, 

2. HOT PLACED SPjSIEi.CZ 

Tine caught isp iTith the GlIF staff thus proscribing the feasibility 
of conducting follow-up research on the Hot Placed clients as they had 
done on the Direct and Indirect groups. Demographic and other data 
available to the ctaff did not delineate essential differences between 
the three placement categories. The current sang>ie of respondents 
followed the same pattern v?ith the eKception of the Hot Placed whi’h had 
a somewhat larger proportion of cider clients (see page 24), 

The final OVJ? report suggested motivational factors as being one 
of the more plausible esiplanations for the inability of tliis group to 
obtain employment. Although a verification of this premise is not 
entirely possible through the more recent follow- up activity there is 
some indication that such was the case. 

There was no significant difference in the number of Not Placed 
reported health as a handicap to employment. It is interesting, 
however, that nearly all of a rather small san^ie who positively 
responded to a question on age being a handicap to employment, said 
they were too old or disabled to find employment. The educational levels 
of all three groups were comparable, as were the post- regular- schooling 
educational experiences reported, A few more Not Placed clients replied 



foul*! be less entLi:s 2 J ebeuii ecc^^tin*;; soverczieiiL sponsored trein- 
iB" positions tjitli the cLost Irequent caveet beinfj ege- 

In therr job-search ej^perience a greater proportion of Hot Placed 
clients reported receiving job referrals frou the CUP tliaa did the 
Indirect group, iioivc^rer, their ensploj^ent service experience i?as less 
meaningful. I’ot Placed clients reported the smallest proportion of 
those who had registered uith the Jinployment Service sine OU? contact 
(Uot Placed 36 percent. Direct 33 percent. Indirect 4:7 percent) but 
this same group had 39 percent of its registered reporters currently in 
the active file con^ared to 35 and 22 percent for the Indirect and Direct 
groups respectively. 

llie proportion of clients i?ho had received job referrals from the 
en 5 )ioyaent serv’lce x-7as considerably louer for the l^ot Placed clients - 
16 percent- versus Dir^^.ct 23 percent c^d Indirect 33 percent. In 
eiq)laining ivhy chey xjere not registered x/ith the Baployment Service, 
only 20 percent reported current einplo 3 rment contrasted to 61 percent of 
the Direct group and 39 percent of the Indirect group. 

As previously indicated 42 percent of the Hot Placed category 
vjere enployed at the time of interviet-7 xviiereas 69 percent of the Direct 
placements and 70 percent of the Indirect placements xjere currently 
x-jorking. Of the then unemployed only an additional one- fifth could 
report some enployment since OUP contact, xvixile Direct and Indirect 
placements reported tX70- thirds and tx-7o- fifths of the Unemployed had 
some post-OvJP employment. 

Again, returning to those employed at the time of interviex- 7 , it 
X7as found that 13 percent of the Not Placed x-7ere dissatisfied with 
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their e=plo 7 =:ent C fjerc-^nt o2 the Direct ^ep slailerly 

reported and rone ol tlie Irdireet ^roup caressed dissatisfaction. In 
the client *s personal assesernent of advancement 57 percent felt they 
ivculd not have an opportunity to do so ^diile 3 percent felt they could. 
Cemparative responses for these same tr'o criteria fere 45 and 30 percent 
for Direct clients and 29 and 32 for Indirect respondents. 

Corparative data on the esqjerience cf the three placements groups 
in earning and family income levels for various respondent cohorts has 
already been discussed. To briefly reiterate these rindrngs, there is 
no consistent evidence to indicate that ;*:ot Placed clients fere much 
different than the other tfo categories. Generally, tlie indirect 
placements had the best record fith the D5.rect and Hot Placed grosqjs 
following closely behind. 

Despite the dangers of generalization an over-all purview or 
attitudinal questions on the survey indicates a less positive response 
from the Hot Placed compared to the other two. Several examples isay he 
illustrative: 

In response to a question concerning the usefulness of counselling 
in assisting older workeis find emplo^/nent , 90 percent of the Direct 
placements said it vjas helpful ^diile 84 and 82 percent of the indirect 
and Hot Placed replied in this fashion. 

Gn the question of whether the respondent would reconsnend one of 
his friends to the OH? — 90 perenet of the Direct and 88 percent of the 
Indirect said yes as contrasted to only 74 percent of the Hot Placed. 

Another question asked whether the respondent felt his being over 
50 t- 7 as a handicap in his ability to get employment. About halx of the 
Direct and Indirect thouglt it was but 70 percent of the Not Placed 
respond affirmatively. 
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One further reui oZ this est question iras the response 
to a subsequent query on uby respondents felt tneir age a rector 
over hair su*»"e£ted that employers just dien’t understand hoi? reliable 



and useful older workers could be. *2iere U 2 .s little diirerence in the 
proportion of each client group that responded in this fashion. 

In the final analysis the best adjusted and nost cerg^etent group 



appeared to be the Indirect placements. Ihis group had the largest 
proportions of currently ai^ioyed and employed since GIJ? contact,. Iheir 
earning records xvere slightly better and their attitudes touard job 
satisfaction, advancenent, etc., ^ere more positiire. Ihen, too, the 
Indirect had by definition virtuall 3 ' odiibited more personal agressive- 
ness because of their ability to obtain employment iJithout relying totally 



on the Olh?. 

Fe OIJ? C0ST-Ba5I2?IT AilALYSIS 

Unfortunately, there are not sufficient experience or dai.a 
available to make a meaningful cost— benCj-is, analysis o^. «.he Projec*,. 

Tae training element \ 7 as essentially' non-existent and there "^aS such 
a wide diversity of services received by each GIJ2 client that it would 
be difficult to generalize what each received. Some clients received 
rather e>:tensivc counselling, assistance in preparing resumes, several 
job referrals, and final placement. Others did little more than fill 
out the appropriate application forms and participate in an iniuial 
interview with a job counselor. 

The Project budget was approximately $130 thousand. Final expendi- 
tures were just under $100 thousand. As of the end of December 1965, 
v;hen active client field work was discontirxyed, $?4 thousand had been 




spent (this iccledes snierlrs es ^^11 nc costs). Tus. renaisider 

of the Project *s SKperi-snce tes devoted prii 2 arily to e seii-eveieation 
including a scries of client aad er:pioyer foiiov-up studies. 



Using financial data threufjh Secenber the average Direct cost per 
Project applicant uas about $110. (A sinilar estimate made by O!^ 
staff 3 tthich excluded fixed costs, suggested a $9^ per client average). 

Th e cost per placed applicant by the Project vouXd be over ^359 for 
Direct placements and about $389 if Indirect placements irere also included. 

A further analysis of the cost per job placement rather than appli- 
cant placement — 05 applicants ucre placed in 103 jobs — by pnase shoxs 
a first phase cost of $1000 per placement. Similar data for phases tiro 
and three indicates a average cost of $490 and $870 respectively. Again, 
using financial data through December the average cost per placement 
for the Project nas $570. 



G. SPL0YI31 SUIPJS' 

In the survi^" of employers reouesting information ontne OHP 
applicants hired by their companies, tiiree- fifths of the company 
representatives reported they were familiar irith the Center, rour— 
fifths said they xrere willing to hire older workers but only one- 
third agreed to express an opinion about the Project's services all of 
vjhich said it was effective or satisfactory. 

The employer representatives reported about two-rlfths of the 
Direct Project placements were still enployed by their companies. (This 
compared to a level of one- third of the CUP respondents who said they 
still worked on the job the Project obtained for them). 



******** 
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Ihs ovsrrhelnins naj.riiy cf er:.:>lir'sr re?rasuii:ativ 2 S — 2S p^rcsnt, 
said oldar coaiJ pcrlor^ tha ty?3 gI cDrlt thaj had baaa hired to 

do. As the foilo^*s table indicates, nast of the employer r^resentatives 
lalt older workers ccnpared f^^jorabiy mth other en 5 >loyees. 

p^xceata^s of Sroloyer Sepreseiktstives 
ftespoadisf^ 



Coi^arison of 
Older Uorkers 
id-th Other 
i^ploy^es 



Job ?er- 
fcmance 



-*» r’ 

OO 



Very satisfactory 
Satisfactory 36 

Less than satisfactory 27 



Cooperation 

i?itii 

Supervisors 

55 

33 

19 



Cooperation 

\rlch 

Co-t^orkers 



53 

35 

1 ^ 



Reliability 

43 

41 

15 



Over one- third aiso reported that ez^-lopees they hired had been adnanced 
or received pay increases. 

Finally, it was gonna that 70 percent of the coapanies intereiesTed 
did not have a focaal training prc<;raa although about half of thsa have 
an on-the-job training program for ne« workers, 
li. COMCLUSICII 

It is unfortunate that so rsnch tine vies lost in Project operations 
based on the origiaally proposed h^^othesis. If an adequate pretest or 
the proposed activity had been made it is unliicely that the Project 
vould have been initiated. Honevrer, the final phase activity of 
intensiva older norker counselling folloxvcd by third party intervencion 
in the placeaent process does appear to have some merit worthy of furtha’ 

evaluation. 

Perhaps additional experience xjith the Project*s final phase 
activities could result in the answers to questions posed in the xntro- 
duction to the report as well as substantiating the usefulness of the 
approach but the currently available data arc inconclusxv2. A furtner 



o 
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justiTication rsist also be ssade for tiie considerably greater cost required 
to ir: 5 >iez: 2 nt such a progran or provisions riade lor alternate procedure^ 
chich will reduce progran costs. 

Assuming proper justification could be c.ade the ne^t question 
concerns the need for establishing a neu institution for •jgr p I pmpTi f 
such a program, Hiere iras no evidence of new procedures developed by 
Oil? staff. Given the proclivity and resources the eE5>io573H8nt services 
could have performed all the services provided by the OIsP with even 
greater efficiency because of their experience in the field, 

Hie inexperience of the Oil? staff in the specific problems of the 
older worker and the inplcsnentation of job counselling and development 
activities also contributed to Project ineffectiveness. Certainly 
staff members are to be commended for their continued development through- 
out the Project *s life but the time required for attaining staff expertise 
could have more profitably been devoted to developing client services. 

Had there been better overall project administration by KCOA or OlIP^. 
maiy of the staff problems might have been alleviated either by the 
provision of more assistance in the staffing process or a postpon^ent 
of the Project’s initiation until the staff was properly oriented. 

It now appears that many of the Project’s difficulties can be 
traced to the failure of HCOA and OIJFER to provide proper technical 
assi.stance to a iHJC staff that was unfamilar T/ith operating a project 
of this t 3 q>s. Over half the year was lost before IICOA provided the 
technical assistance which resulted in the redirection of the Project’s 
activities; however, even then there appears to have been little special 
expertise shovm by iXOA in describing a program suitably designed to 
overcome the particular problems of the older worker. 
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C^IiR certainly bears sore respcasibility for the ineffective ad- 
ninis tra tlon of the Project. Ti*e ccntractaal agreement with HsiC failed 
to specify the EHC-!iCOA relationship. IJeither was liCGA*s contractual 
respcjnsibiiity fcr providing the agreed upcn technical assistance to 
EK’C adequately monitored by diPER. Finally , there is the question of 
whether CMPES. should have ever used the developmental contractor. The 
extra administrative unit added to the Project operating problems and 
offered little in providing expected technical expertise. (MPER could 
have probably performed an equally effective administrative role in- 
cluding more control over the initiation and subsequent redirection of 
the Project’s goals without the assistance of the additional contractor. 
Had (MPER assumed its proper administrative responsibility for the Gw? 
the difficulties encountered may have been partially obviated. 
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-• co::?ci!3rr i jcr ccii:s3L!.i::^ x.:h cle:ics 

Hie Job Counsel linj^ snd Seierrel Clinic *s concept originally 
proposed by ilaryland Congressinan Clarence D. Long to assist a fairly 
Icrge group Oi recently nneiiplo3’’ad persons ulio had been laid ofi from 
local cianufacturmg concerns after long steady post-uar enplojnaent 
histories. Itiese people possessed onl 3 r coderate skills and generally^ 
lacked the confidence and e:;p2rience necessary to begin another Job 
search at that stage in their lives. 

The Labor Uepartnant requested the Baltimore Health and Uelfare 
Council to isnplenent a program as proposed by Congressman Long. HI.'C 
reported another sej^ent of the unemployment population uncovered in a 
recent antipoverty survey irith similar Job-search difficulties but 
rather dissimilar prior ivork histories. A further analysis suggested 
that both groups could be assisted by a cor^rehensive counselling pro- 
cedure directed to establishing a more positive ecn>loyment attitude 
among these people. 

The most efficient method in vleu of the limited resources and the 
number or prospective clients was the establishment of group 
counselling clinics. Large msabers of people could thus obtain the 
benefits or skilled vocational counselors, inter-action x- 7 ith persons 
having similar problems, and necessary assistance from social service 
case workers. 

A broad range of referral inputs were utilized to search for people 
with substantial unemployment or other Job- search difficulties. The 
program was to accept a minimum of 1000 interested Job-seekers regardlesj 
or quail fientions or background. During 1965, nearly 1330 participants 
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natricuisted into tlie Ijjst: ircrc I!aj;ro, heads of household 

irith one or e:ore dependaniis. Partlclpanl: characteristics indicated a 
median a«.e of 33 years, a median education level of 10,1 years and 
median imei3ployinent period of 7.5 months. Seventj'-ttro percent ^-jcre 
either blue-collar or service workers. 

The major service provided «as a series of six group counseling 
sessions running for tiro hours, tuice a neek, in consecutive necks. 

Six geographic locations nere located nlchin the Baltimore area and each 
clinic enrolled betvreen 15 and 25 participants during each cycle. 

In tha group sessions material i^s presented to assist the parti- 
cipants in making a more meaningful ec^lo^nnent search. Specific subject 
matter included the application process, es^loyaent interviewing, prepar- 
ation and use of resumes, planning a systematic job search, test talcing, 
current labor markat inforsiation and vocational programs. 

A social case worker assisted participants in resolving their 
individual social- economic problems and specific referrals were made 
to local vocational training programs. JCC records indicated approximately 
90 clients were referred to the OU? xrhereas the latter reported only 70 
referrals from this source. A follow-up of JCC participants revealed 
34 percent were employed and 7 percent were in training with the remaining 
group indicating they were desirious of obtaining training. Although 
36 percent of JCC clients were referred to IlDTA courses only 7 percent 
reported they participated in such a course. Ti 70 criteria were cited 
in this failure to involve more JCC clients in IIDTA courses: (1) limited 

choice of alternative courses available and (2) the inability of client 
participants to meet minimum entrance requirements. 



Although the Job Counselling Clinic scheduled for phasing out 
at the end of 1965 it uas subsequently refunded for 1988 operations, 
local labor market conditions resulted in increasingly more difficult 
cases appearing in the counselling clinics. Program operations were 
broadened to include job development and other enployment services. 
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ST&TISTICM. ^PHIDIX'' 



Percentages 

aaploymeat Status at Intervi/3W 





Total 


Direct 


Indirect 


Hot Placed 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Humber 


144 


29 


37 


78 


Employed 


54 


69 


70 


42 


Unemployed 


33 


21 


19 


44 


Hot in Labor Force 


13 


10 


11 


14 



Sosie SaplovEent Since CWP Contact 





% 


% 




% 




% 


Humber 


64 


9 


11 




44 




Yes 


28 


67 




36 




18 


Ko 


72 


33 




64 




82 



Gross Ueekly Earnings of Currently 5aployed 





% 


7o 




% 




% 


Number 


64 


19 


21 




24 




Less than 49 


13 


16 




5 




17 


$50-64 


28 


31 




19 




33 


65-79 


24 


26 




29 




21 


80-99 


19 


16 




19 




21 


100+ 


16 


10 




29 




8 



Current Etaployment Job Satisfaction 





% 


% 


% 




Vo 


Number 


75 


20 


25 


30 




Satisfied 


66 


70 


64 




63 


Not Satisfied 


7 


- 


8 




13 


Depends 


27 


30 


28 




23 




Currently Employed-Assessment of Job 







Advancement Potential 





Vo 


Vo 




Vo 


Vo 


Number 


72 


20 


24 




28 


None 


45 


45 




29 


57 


Depends 


34 


25 




38 


40 


Expects advancement 


21 


30 




32 


3 



Throughout this report the number of respondents only includes those 
who replied directly to the questions* Respondents \ho did not reply, 
gave no opinion, or an inapplicable response are excluded from the 

tabulations, sampling and interview rocedures are described 
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Zjiperl-SCG of Clients tjith et Least 
One 5irpjoyiaeat Position Prior 
to Present Labor Force Status 



Percentages 



ilethod In idiich job tgas Obtained 



Total 


Direct 


Indirect 


7. 


% 


% 



Rmnber 59 

Public or Private 


10 

8 


10 


15 


7 


Directly vjith esployer 


64 


20 




67 


Older iJorker Project 


12 


70 




— 


Other 


15 


- 




27 



IJeelcly Earnings in Previous Job 





7o 


7o 


% 


Number 


57 


9 


15 


Less than 49 


28 


22 


32 


50-64 


30 


33 


27 


65-79 


14 


22 


7 


80-99 


9 


11 


7 


100+ 


19 


11 


27 



Reason for Leaving Previous iSaployaent 



Kmnber 61 

Laid-off or fired 
Changed to another 
job 

Illness 

Retired 

Other 



7o 


% 

10 


15 


% 


41 


20 




33 


20 


40 




33 


10 


10 




13 


15 


- 




7 


15 


30 




13 



Hot 



34 



33 



36 




Placed 

7 . 

9 

76 

15 



% 

27 

30 

15 

9 

18 



7o 

50 

8 

8 

22 

11 
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Expericn-s oi Cohort %jith Unarploynent 
Prior to Current Irhor Forc e Status 

?ercenta!^es 

Tjjpor Force Stattas 

Total Direct Indirect 



Kuniber 
Jnemployed 
lot in Labor Force 



112 25 

73 
27 



% 

88 

12 



26 



•J 



7 

23 



JJuinber 



Nusiber 



dumber 



Able to Work 

7c % 



103 



23 



23 



78 

22 



78 

22 



86 

14 



Refused Anv Specif ic Job Office^ 

7c 



102 



7c 

12 

89 



22 



24 



14 

86 



17 

83 



Received Ungap loynient In surance 
7c % 

123 29 29 

oo 4X 48 

67 59 52 

Income Gut- of-Hork Period 



Kot Placed 
7c 



61 



57 



56 



55 



66 

34 



7c 

74 

26 



9 

91 



23 

77 





e/ 






7c 




7c 


Niimber 
Less than 49 
50-64 


/o 

83 17 

39 
13 

•7 


JO 

24 

18 

6 


19 


37 

16 

11 


iil 


45 

il 

6 


65-79 

80-99 

100+ 


15 

26 


24 

29 




11 

26 




13 

25 
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3i5>lo*~r£nt Service S-iperience 
o f (T:I? i^yllcsnts 

Perceatrges 

Registered mth gnployizent Service Siece 

0!'J? Contect 



Total 



Direct 



indirect 



Kot Placed 







7> 


% 


% 




% 


Husber 


142 


29 


36 




77 




Yes 




39 


38 


liJ 




36 


iJo 




61 


62 


53 




64 




Registered at Time of Interview 










% 


% 


% 




% 


Kuniber 


53 


9 


17 




28 




Yes 




34 


22 


35 




39 


2fo 




66 


77 


65 




61 


Reasons 


for Non-Registration with Snploi^ent Service 








% 


% 


% 




% 


Runifaer 


74 


18 


16 




40 




BE5>loyed 




34 


61 


37 




20 


Illness 




7 


- 


19 




5 


Retired 




18 


17 


- 




25 


Varied Negative* 




42 


22 


44 




50 


* Note »orth the bother - discouraged didn*t know about 


it - too 


bus 


Applicants Recall on 


First Hearing About 








Older fforker Prolect 












% 


% 


% 




% 


Number 


143 


29 


37 




77 




Hass Ifedia 




45 


41 


43 




47 


HSES 




20 


21 


19 




21 


Friends 




17 


17 


22 




16 


Other Agencies 




18 


21 


17 




17 


OIJP 


Services 


Other Than Placement 


Services 










% 


% 


% 




% 


Number 


137 


27 


34 




76 




None 




80 


70 


82 




83 


Counseling only 




15 


22 


15 




13 


Resume Preparation 


3 


4 


3 




3 


Other 




1 


4 


— 




1 
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Tctai 


Direct 


Indirect 


Not Pieced 


% 


% 


% 


% 



Ifeiber Respondents 


128 


20 


34 




74 




None 


58 


- 




73 




66 


One 


23 


69 




12 




19 


Ts'o or iDore 


19 


49 




15 




15 



Interest in Govemrent getrainlns Course 





% 


% 




% 






% 


Hmnfaer 


139 


27 


33 






70 




Yes 


66 


71 




69 






67 


No 


25 


26 




27 






23 


D^ends 


9 


4 




12 






10 




Additional Zducati 


Lon Since Resular Schooling 








% 


7. 




% 






% 


Hnmber 


139 


28 


36 






75 




Yes 


IG 


7 




11 






11 


No 


90 


94 




89 






89 


Presence of Health Problea nhich Pre\rents Gorkins 






% 


7o 




CT 

/d 






% 


Nisaber 


135 


28 


33 






74 




Yes 


22 


21 




27 






20 


No 


73 


79 




73 






30 


IJoiild you reccjnsend that other Tjorkers 


over 


50, 


like. 


yourself, receive 


counseling? 


















% 


7= 




% 






% 


Nusiber 


135 


29 


32 






74 




Yes 


85 


90 




84 






82 


No 


15 


10 




16 






18 


IJould you reconnnend to a friend that he zttenspt 


to find vork through 


the auspices 


of the older irork project? 














% 


% 




% 






% 


Nuniber 


133 


29 


32 






72 




Yes 


80 


SO 




88 






74 


No 


20 


10 




12 






26 


Has the 


fact that you are 


over 50 been 


is 5 )ortant in your 


finding a job? 




&: 


& 




& 






6 


Nunber 


124 


26 


30 






68 




Yes 


61 


50 




53 






70 
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* 

A. CF THE CEST21 

Becau£^ there is coz^e considerable interest in the adninistrative 
agencies sponsoring older ^oilcer tra inin g am piaceizent projects^ i^ 
^ald be nsafnl to discuss briefly the background of the agency ra^on- 
sible for the Boston project, Ihe John F. ^nne^ Family Service 

1 

Center t?as founded in March, 1965, as a Eon-pro3cit corporation to- 

a. Provide services that are visible and accessible on a 
nei^borhood level 

b. Reach out to serve families and indrviduals ^?ho are least 
able or willing to seek out and use the help of existing service®, end 

c. Make available a battery of services coordinated around the 

family as a unit. 

From the outset the Center has enphasized its intention to iapie- 
meat a multi-servi.ce approach to welfare programs. f'Jhat this means 
operationally is that when a client comes in, he is intensively inter- 
viewed, and all the problems he faces are discussed. The Center then 
deals with these problems either through its own staff of psychologists^ 
family counselors, job placement specialists, etc., or refers the client 
to appropriate clinics or other xjelfare agencies for service. 

One of the first, if not the first, projects undertaken by the 
Kennedy Center was the Older Uorker Training Program (as the Center 

"*The entire staff of the Kennedy Center *s Older Worker Project 
was extremely helpful to me in preparing this report and I ^ happy 
to acknowledge their assistance. I am particularly grateful to Louis 

Dennis and Alvin Simmons. 

^Ihe Older Worker Training and Sc 5 >loyment Program of the John F. 
Kennedy Family Service Center: A Progress and Case Study Report, April 

26, 1965 (mimeo), p* 1. 
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re£err.*-2 «.»• *. ia the early stages). Ihis project had originally been 
tontracteJ to Action for Boston Coiirunity Deveiopmeat CABCD)^ established 
t*. 3~.si^t Best’ll I!cde~elop!nent Aathority in solving the **hir n an pro- 
bi^>c . sssociated nritL renewal. In its early fora, the Older 

Worker Project fitted _ti ■well "with this objective since it ■was designed 
to assist older workers affected hy a nassive urban renewal project 
idxich ■was to have been iE^sleiiiented in Charlestcwn, a section of the city 
of Boston. 

Because soiie of the conmunity workers active in Charlestown re- 
cognized a need for a laulti-service ■welfare organization in the area, 
they established the Kennedy Center ■with the help cf a nusber of civic 
leaders in both Charlestown and ether parts of Boston. Hie fennedy 
Center ■was an ^propriate organization to sponsor an older worker pro- 
ject 'which was designed to assist the people affected by the urban 
renewal activity in that ccciiiiunity. As it turned out, however, the 
urban renewal program was delved and has only recently got underway , 
while the contract for the initial Older Iforker Project expired in June, 
1966. Hence the cs^hasis of the Project was shifted from ameliorating 
the effects of urban renewal to a general training and placement program 
for older people. 

This discussion is relevant to the question that has been raised 
as to whether it is better to use ad hoc or continuing organizations to 
administer these projects. Hie Kennedy Center represents a middle ground. 
It was established as an on-going organization, but with the Older Worker 
Project as a charter program. The Center’s performance in administering 
the project should be interpreted with that fact in mind since it I. 
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isr^lications for the staffing probleas* the planning jhinction, and other 
adainistrative iiqmts required for runnii^ the project. 

1. Sarly Operation of the Program 

Ihe Kennedy Center became the official contractor for the Older 

Worker Project on April 14, 1965, but actual t’ork on the project had 

begun as soon as the Center established — about a inonth earlier. 

Ihe esphasis of the project, as the Center san it, ^s to be on three 

2 

snajor areas of esplpyinent activity listed in descending order: 

1. To relate the background, skills, and experience of individual 
applicants to the current labor force needs mthin the Greater Boston 
area. 

2. Utilization of llSflk training programs and an individualized 
OJT program approved by the Department of Labor and to be executed fay 
the Kennedy Center* s Older IJorker Program. 

3. To develop contacts mtii industrial firms, educational and 
medical institutioi^, and social agencies to develop new job opportunities 
for ^plicants. 

In explanation of the order in which the objectives are listed, 
the Center indicates that it e 5 q>ected a large percentage of its appli- 
cants to cose from Charlestovm (as it turned out about 36% were from 
Charlestown) and the work force in the area is characterized by heavy 
concentrations of semi- and unskilled workers. Initial interviei/s led 
the Center to believe that, ”... members of this population are reluc- 
tant to ejq)lore new, and to them, strange patterns of employment. inus 
the major emphasis cf the project was to be on placement, not craining. 

^Ibid ., p. 2ff 
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la addition to the reasoi^ cientioaad in the periodic reports of 
the Center for this lack of er^hasis on training, the Kennedy Center 
officials also cite the stmctere of i*D3^ programs* Khea an applicant 
ccmes into the Center, in almost all cases he has coma in to get vork- 
A training program -nay provide axcailsnt opport'jnities for i^grading, 
but even if the applicant is filing to take the tra ining - a program 
not be getting underf 7 ay for a period of time* Hius the applicant has 
to remain uaenpic^ed or take a tenporaiy 30 b until the program gets 
started. Because the Kennedy Center staff felt that il»ere was pressure 
on tbpn to solve the applicant *s issnediate financial problems, th^ 
apparently soon gave up the training aspects of the program and concen- 
trated almost exclusively on placement activity. 

Because of this en^hasis, the Center established a relationship 
xfith State* s Division of Zrg>loymeat Security, which led to a D*£*S. 
referral program. (If the Center* s engshasis had been, on training, it 
nould not have made much sense for the D.£.S. to refer applicants to the 
Center for re-referral to the D. £.S. for training). Under the terms of 
the agreement the D.S.S. was to refer 50 ‘‘employable** applicants between 
the ages of 50 and 65 to the Center. An “employable” applicant is only 

hankered in his Job search efforts by his age and spscificaily has none 

3 

of the following problems: 

1 . ilajor medical problems 

2* Chronic or recent record of alcoholism 

3. Pattern of criminal activity 

^Hie Older Worker Training and Su 3 plo 3 uaent Program of the John ? . 
Kennedy Family Service Center: A Progress and Case Study Report, ^lay, 

1965, p. 2. 




Four of the Boston offices (Service and Donestic, Professional and Tech- 
nical, Industrial, Sales and Clerical) participated in this joint effort. 
The D.E.S. - J.F.K. program was to have had a built-in research dimension. 
Hie D.E.S. counselors were to select 100 applicants frcaa their files who 
were classified as "hard-core** uneuiployed older workers on the iollnwint, 

criteria. 

1^ Applicants who had been registered with the D.E.S. for a minimuia 
of eight to ten weeks and for whom no insiediate job opportunities were 
available. 

2. Applicants who had been registered with the D. E.S. for a.v^ 
length of time and for whom, in the D.E.S. counselor’s judgment, no 

foreseeable job opportunities exist. 

Hiese applicants were then to be placed in two randomly assigned 
groups. Half would be returned to the regular files of the D.E.S. 
counselors and their records flagged. Hie other half would be classi- 
fied as a test group and referred to the Kennedy Center if th^ showed 
an interest in the Center’s specialized services. Hiere wag then to 

be a follow-up analysis of the two groups designed to ansiver the 

4 

following questions, 

**I^hat differences in employment vn.ll develop between the two 
groups? IJhat factors might be identified as contributing to success 
between the two groups? Tlhat factors are apparent deterrents to suc- 
cessful cmjployment for members of each group? If certain success 
factors can be identified xv^th some reliability and validity, what 
considerations might this joint endeavor raise for the i^assachusetts 
D.E.S. the lanployment Security Divisions at large?” 

^Ibid», p. 11. 
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ifespite the fact that 103 applicants ^era sent to the Kenne^ 
Center froa D.E»S. offices (although not all of these were in the "test” 
^oap), no follow-up was ever coc 5 )leted of the control group remaining 
under the ausp5,ces of the D. E.S. Ihis failure apparently stems from 
frequent chaises in personnel at the D. E.S, In the last two years there 
have been three supervisors of the placement office involved and two 
district supervisors to whom the office supervisor reports. In alx 
this shuffllngcihe record-keeping necessaiy to con 5 >lete the follow-tq) 
program was never done. 

B. ON-IHE-JOB TRAINING PBOGSAiiS 

One of the most discouraging experiences the Kenneify Center 
encountered in the course of this project was the on-the-job training 
program they developed in conjunction with the D.E.S. Ihe contract 
provided that:^ 

1, A company of sssy size could establish an on-the-job training 
program. 

2, A company under contract must not have a training program 
already in existence for the job opportunity in question. 

3, The training must be conducted five days a week over a full 
work d^ and must consist of a minimum of thirty hours per week, 

4, These funds are not to be used for the promotion of a low 
wage incentive for the employer but rather as an inducement for a higher 
starting rate "idiere possible; and to encourage employers to give worth- 
while xTOrk opportunities to older workers# 

5, An employer could be reimbursed up to $25 per week to cover 

his supervisory expenses in the training period. 

^Older Workers Training and anplo 3 nnent Program, JFK Center, April, 
1967 (mimeo) p. 34ff. 
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Bis Center hired an on-the-Job training specialist two laoaths 
after the contract had been negotiated . His duties basically, involved 
selling OJT programs to Boston area employers. As a by-product he 
undoubtedly developed a number of openings unrelated to training pro- 
grams, This specialist contacted 97 firms of nhich three indicated a 
■willingness to set up an OJT program. In these three cases, each of 
the jobs^ required previous mechanical training or cptltvtdey involved 
long periods of standing, and had a starting rate of $1.50 per hour. 

Kone of these slots was ever filled the Kenne^ Center. 

Concurrently, personnel from the Center were reviewing records 
of applicants at local offices of the D.Z.S. to identic eligible 
older workers to install in OJT programs. Five hundred records were 
selected and cards were sent to the candidates asking them to appear 
for an interview. Of these 500 candidates, 37 appeared for interviews 
with the Center's representatives. Fifty- one of these were judged to 
be qualified for OJT should appropriate programs be developed. 

Two applicants, both males, were utlimately placed in an OJT pro- 
gram which was apparently not one of those developed by tbe OJT specialist. 
He interviewed both these men, and some questions might even be raised 
about this program. One of the men had had extensive e 5 q>erience as a 

^The three jobs were: (1) gold stamping and engraving machine 

operator in a stationery company? (2) clicking machine operator in 
a shoe manufacturing firm, and (3) set-up man to service a number of 
machines in an electrical manufacturing firm. 
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nachinist and he did x^Jt ieel that the training contributed inich, if 
ai^thing, to his sld.ll le^el. It was true that he was on a turret 
lathe, but this represented no great acccrLplisbnent in view of his 

wide experience in machine shops. 

Thp> other worker quit the firm after three months because he had 
been placed on a 3 ®^ other than that for "^^icn he was trained and at 
a lower wage. He was currently working as a watchman, but at the same 

tine he was lookii^ for work as a machinist, 

Ihere are undoubtedly a number of interrelated reasons for the 
failure of this program to produce much in the of tangible results 
despite the substantial investment made ir* Ihe Ifenne^ Cent.er has 

identified the following:^ 

1, l?o atteinpt. was made to generate applicants who were suitable 
for specific openin^^-. ccvice versa. **3y the time a suitable applicant 

was identified, the opening was often filled." 

2*. Ihe training opportunities were usually available only at 
small firms (50-150 en^jloyees) and there was limited opportunity for 
advancement. 

3. Ihe starting rates were low; generally around $1.60 per hour. 

4. Because of their background and experience, most applicants 

were best served by direct placement, 

5. The applicants tended to identic with one or two occiq>ational 

areas and were unwilling to take training in other areas. 

6. Snpipyers were uninterested in training older workers even 
while they had on-going training programs for young people. "iiaiQ^ 

^Ibid ., pp. 39-42. 
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ez 5 >iovers were interested in fairing older n’orkers bet nsnaily for 
relatively si^la tasks that could be readily learned.” 

It saens to me that three points can be raised about this esgjlasa- 
tion. First it is clear that the OJT program ^as never large enough 
to achieve the econonles of scale ■ohich characterized the Center* s 
regular placement progran. One of the costs of a small, carerolly 
tailored operation is that opportunities for a placement iTill be lost 
in the time it takes to generate an appropriate ^plicant ror a pending 
vacancy or an opening for a isaiting ^plicant, Ihis need not be an 
inherent difficulty ■faith OJT programs for older tjorkers, but it «as 
^parently a problem vjith this one. 

Second, the low wage rates attached to these training openings 
may well havr been a reS.ection of Gary Becker* s analysis indicating 
that the enployee in part subsidizes his own tra i ni ng . Older worlcers 
naturally have less incentive to invest in training in this fjay since 
their pay back period is short. As a result these "workers will prefer 
a job with a higher starting salary and little chance for advancement to 
one "With a low starting salary and substantial advanceaent possibilities. 

•jjiird, for the same reasoi^ enployers arc unwilling to train older 
workers since this training — and the paper work in this case — nave 
costs attached* Siese costs will not be made up in the enplqyee’s career 
mth the firm, and the $25 per week payments Xvere evidently not sufficient 
to provide an offset. These latter two arguments probably apply to 
scheme to train older workers on the job in private enterprises. 

C. MDTA PROGEAil 

If on-the-job draining is not the answer for supplying older 
workers mth additional skills, the next logical possibility is i-iDTA. 




trainics prc-f’xans 



under tjhich ths eziplcyor hac 3^ financial oblisatioa 



^nfi gets the -coTkzT after he has been throagli trainii^. Of coarse, sore 
of the problems mth OJT mentioned above apply here as veil: Ihere are 

situations vhen it is ei^perative to find the applicant a job icEaedlately, 
scjse workers have rigid ideas about their occi^atlonal area, etc, 2 >ut 



for an uner^loyed ^plicaut vithont relevant industrial skills, an 
opportunit^r to leam these skills libxle receiving a ■E'eaxly paynent in 



excess of $40 vould not CTpear to be unattractive. 



He interviesfed all the people ve could find uho had gone throu^ 



an 123)®^ progran as a result of their contact uich the Kennedy Center. 

In total ue nera able to interview only eleven people, and one or these 
ijas in the OJT progran discussed above. Ifith the sanple Oa 4.ea (or nia^e 
as ve shall see belo^) it is probably better to discuss each case 
individually and try to draw general conclusions rarher than present a 
number of tables with one or tvo observations in eacn cell. 

1. A 47-year old ^iiite male vas intervieued in the Veteran’s 
hospital vhere he had been for a few veelcs for treatoent or frost 
bitten feet. He had frozen his feet sleeping on the banks of the 
Charles River in subzero ten^ieratures. His occupation prior to enter- 
ing the hospital had been as a handyman at a liquor store idiere fars pay 
was ^parently both in cash and merchandise. He was distressed that at. 
the VA hospital thcgr were trying to treat his alcoholism as well as his 

frostbite. 

Ihe Kennedy Center had come to his attention because it was in 
the neighborhood of the liquor store and he had been referred to an 
ilKEA program in automotive repair by the Center. He attended only a 



ciacsss b3ibr2 *^2 Icr c lambar ol raasons- First, 

tiiG classes bald at nigai: aad ha didn't cara lor that. Sacond, it 

*?as a long cixiaaite from Cfaarlastosn, ^here tha liquor store i^as located, 
to the classes in iJaitham. Ihird, the irorlc i^as nasty and dirty, and 
fourHi, the cars they had to repair n*ere old "^cchs^ not ne» cars as he 
had e3g>ected i?hcn he signed for the program- He had no intention of 
trying to find auto repair ijork or going back into training »hen he ^cas 
released from the hospital. He ^as heading straight back to the liquor 
store. 



2. A 52-year old nhite feinale iatervieued at her dilapidated 
home in Charlestoim. She bad been through t^vo IIDSA courses about a year 
apart. Her husband* s death in 1S63 necessitated her entry into the 
labor force. Because of her interest in the subject natter, she uas 
originally referred to an 1ID1A course in garment alteration- She 
con^leted the course but ^jas unable to find steady T-iork* She returned 
to the Center and »?as referred to another course, this time in -oaitress 
training. She cocpleted that course and again uas unable to find steady 
work. Ihroughout cliis entire period her physical condition has been 
deteriorating. She has suffered from severe obesity and now conplains 
of an unspecified heart condition. She has made no recent att^ipts to 
find work, and it appeared to me that she was just barely able to get 
around her house. Further, she apparently has yet to get over her husband 
death and the macabre circumstances surrounding it. 

3- A 57-year old white female also re-entered the labor force, as 
a result of her husband *s death, after many years as a housewife. She 
has an unmarried t^-jenty-two year old son living at home who contributes 



She zssnt to the Center for assistance in finding 



to the farjily*s support, 
sipio^ent. She ??as referred to the garcent alteration course and 
corpletioa the D.E.S. found her a joh at a hotel in the sending department. 
After working there for six to seven we^s she had a h?n:sitis attack and 
cult. She was not sorry to leave the job since it was beneath her training. 
S?ie is currentl3^ not interested in finding a job unless scmething such as a 
very good one coses along. 

4. A J5egro rialea age 51 ^ had worked for over ten years as a janitor 
after his arrival in Boston, i^hen he lost his job, he applied to the 
Kennedy Center and was referred to the custodian-hand 3 ?man training prograia. 
He conpleted the program and the D.E.S. found him a job at a comsercial 
establishment as a janitor. 

He felt the main advantage of the training was that it widened his 
area of contacts. He was uniepressed by, but not critical or, the program. 
He is apparently satisfied with his job and was very pleased by the treat- 
ment he got at the Center - 

5 . A 55-year old white female had supported herself for about eight 
years since her husband’s death by running a small variety store. The store 
was looted and burned and after a year or so to get over the shock she went 
to the Kennedy Center. She was referred to a course in calculating machine 
operation and is working in an insurance firm using some of the skills she 
picked up in the course. 

She could not praise the Kennedy Center enough, and she was most 
enthusiastic about the training program she had gone through. She xs stxll 
enployed and very happy at her job. 

6. A 49-year old white female entered the labor force on her husband’s 
death a few years ago and went to the Kennedy Center where she was referred 
to a clerk-typist course. About two weeks prior to the coupletion of the 
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course she fractured her aro ia a fail. She was allowed to ccr 5 >lete the 
course and graduate with her class. She had not locked for work since the 
completion of the course, a few siiiGnths prior to the interview, but had 
an appointment the following day at iJew ^gland Telephone for a clerk- 
tjpist’s job. Her daughter, a summer eiipioyee of the Telephone Ccrnpany, 
had arranged the interview. 

7. A white female, aged 61, had not worked since her marriage almost 
forty years earlier. After her husband* s death, a number of years ago, 
she still did not enter the labor force, but a year or so ago she decided 
it would be good for her to get out of the house. She had read about the 
Kennedy Center* s older worker project and decided to give it a try. She 
was referred to the clerk-typist training program and enjoyed it very snuch, 
apparently doing quite well. 

Unfortunately, however, she was in an auto accident (as a passenger 
in a taxi) just as the training ended, and she injured her arm and sustained 
a concussion. Althouj'h the after effects of these injuries have disappeared, 
she still has not actively looked for work. She says if something really 
good came along in the way of a job she would take rt. 

8. A 56-year old white female had been separated from her husband 
for about a year. As a result she was forced back into the labor force 
after a long period as a housewife. Prior to her marriage she had been a 
secretary and had gone to a secretarial school after graduating from high 

school . 

She heard about the Center’s older tsrorker project and applied for a 
job. She was referred to a clerk- typist training program which she naturally 
completed with no difficulty. She applied for a Civil Service rating which 
she received after a wait of a few months and ever since has been employed 
at an Air Force Recruiting Station. She reported that the training was not 
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at an Air Force Recruiting Station. Sfee reported that the traxniag was not 
very useful to her although it was helpful to have a brush-up on her skills. 
The cost irportant benefit to her was that the Kennedy Center had boosted 
her morale a n d had helped ease her way back into the labor force. She 
had been very irpressed with treatment she received rroni llary D- 4 ?ranc*, , 
one of the vocational counsellors and urged that we mention this in an> 

r^ort. 

9. A white female, aged 57, had gone to work at a Catholic shrine 
when her husband died and had been erplcyed there for three years as a 
switchboard operator, her occupation for ten years prior to her marriage. 
Although she liked the job, she needed higher wages so she went to the 
Kennedy Center, From there she was referred to an ISTA clerk-typist course 
which she completed. She then took a temporary job while waiting to get 
on Civil Service lists at the Boston Ravy Yard. Within three months she 
began work as a clerk at the 15avy Yard, but six months later she became 
sick and had to quit that job. On her recovery she obtained a job through 
a friend at a large insurance company as a switchboard operator. She is 
pleased with her job and is happy to be back at what she considers her 

regular occupation. 

10. One final interview ^ras conducted mith a white female, age 58, who 
had not gone through an MDIft training program despite the fact that the 
Kennedy Center had listed her as attending a clerk-typist course. (In a 
report issued by the Center after our interviews had been conducted, she 
was listed as "dropped out prior to training.") VIhat apparently happened 
in her case was that she failed the aptitude tests given by the D.E.S. 

She was extremely irritated about this and went so far as to bring out a 
cribbage board to demonstrate the type of idiotic test she had to take 

(Purdue Pegboard?) 



o 
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Tills %’Gzian was the only person we tallced to who had virulent n^ative 
feelings toward the Kennedy Center, and since there was absolutely no 
corroboration of her charges it would be inappropriate to discuss then. 

At the tiae of the Interview she was not actively looking for work, hut 
again, if a good job came along, she would take it, she said- 

It is only possible to draw tentative conclusions from limited data 
of this kind, but some of the following points are raised by these inter- 
views . 

1, There appeared to be sc^e tendency to refer persons to programs 
in occupational areas in which they had previously worked (see Table I). 
»‘Jhiie superficially this would appear to be a waste of government training 
resources, the more relevant consideration may be that despite the earlier 
experience in the occupation, the individual was unable (or hesitant to 
try) to find work in that occupation. Thus the training may have been that 
essential factor at the margin that spelled the difference between en 5 )loy- 
ment on the one hand and unenqiloyment or withdrawal from the labor force 
on the other. 

This tendency further reflects what the Center identified as the pre- 
ference of the older workers for a narrowly defined “normal" occupational 
area. This is illustrated by the case of the woman who had worked for a 
nuaiber of years as a switchboard operator at low wages, went to the Center 
to get a better job at higher pay and was referred to a v."' srk- typist course. 
After a few short jobs as a clerk, the last curtailed by sickness, she 
returned to switchboard operation — her usual occupation. 

2, From the comments we received from the interviewees, it was apparent 
that the women who were forced to re-enter the labor force after years as 
housewives found the training program extremely beneficial. A number of 
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Table I 

Bg>ioyed Persons ^th IWfEk Traiains 



Ho. 


Type of Training 


Present Occupa. 


Pretraiaing Occupa. 


Age 


Sex 


4 


Custodiaa-Handynan 


Janitor 


Janitor 


51 


male 


5 


Calculating machine 
operator 


Clerk 


StoraIce<^er 


55 


4T- 

X 


r> 

O 


Clerk-typist 


Clerk-typist 


Secretary (many 
yrs. earlier) 


56 


JC 

X 


9 Clerk- typist 

Soon to be si 5 )loyed 


Suitchboard 

operator 


Suitchboard 

operator 


57 


f 


\J 


Clerk-typist 


intervieued by 
Hei7 Sngland 


Housewife 


49 


f 



Tel. and Tel. 
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these wcman reported that they had sene anxiety about trying to find work 
when thc3^ knew their skills were rusty or obsolete. They would be corseting 
for jobs with young girls just out cf secretarial schools, and they felt they 
were at a serious disadvantage whether or not this was actually the case. 
(Few, if any, of these xronen had tested the job rnarket prior to going to 
the Kennedy Center.) Thus, one of the is5)ortant effects of the training 
program was to boost the morale and self confidence of the trainees, and this 
certainly led to increasing their employability. 

There x?ere a few cases where the training effort was clearly wasted 
on people who were unemployable. The alcoholic sent to the auto repair 
course and the obese woman with coronary problems are two exas5)les. In 
cases like these, the unemployability of the person is the result cf a 
number of factors, perhaps the least of which is lack of skills. But there 
is evidence that the Center made an attempt to deal with these other 
problems. The woman was referred to a clinic to alleviate her obesity and 
the TnaTi went briefly to Alcoholics Anonymous sessions on the advice of 
Kennedy Center staff. In view of this it is difficult to fault the Center 
for the way it handled these cases. 

1 . Administration of M)TA Programs 

Operationally, the 1 -IDTA referral system worked as follows- IJhen a 
client came in through the routine intake process, his work history, 
interests, and potential x?ere reviewed by a placement counsellor. If it 
appeared that a training course would enhance his en5)loyability and the 
client displayed an interest in going into a training program, the counsel- 
lor would call the MDTA office of the D.E.S. to find out if there were any 
openings in the particular course which had been selected. (The Center 




counsellors received weekly bulletins on I®TA courses.) If there were 
openings the client was sent over to the appropriate D.E.S. office — the 
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1 

p 

f 


clerical office, the industrial office, etc.~^th an introductory letter 
from the counsellor. From there the process ijas the same as for all 13^ 
applicants. Hie client was assigned to a D.E.S. counsellor, tested, and 
if these steps were successfully completed, adndtted to the program. Upon 
completing the training course, the D.E.S. usually took responsxhility for 
placing the graduate. Of course, if nothing was turned up by the D.E.S. 


1 

! 


the client could return to the Kennedy Center for assistance. 

If the Center* s involvement xn training had been on a larger scale, 
xt probably would have been sensible to set up more elaborate liasoa 
with the D.E.S. including procedures for progress reports, special traxnxng 
courses exclusively for' Center referrals, and so on. But as xndxcated xn 
earlier sections, there was no substantial interest in training on the part 
of most of the applicants and few attempts on the part of the stafx to 
develop any interest. Given these circumstances, administrative ties would 

have wasted resources. 


1 

1 

P 

i 


D. PLACEMMT ACTIVITY 

Hith only a fen exceptions the placement activity at the Center followed 
routine patterns . A job development specialist was charged ?rf.th the 
responsibility of generating job orders. He contacted over 300 local firms 
either in person or by mail and explained the Center's Older Worker Project 
and solicited openings. The lists of openings tjere then submitted to tne 
placement counsellors and the usual matching of applicant and opening 
proceeded. 

A variety of recruitment sources were used to generate a flow of 
applicants to the Center. All of the social, veteran, fraternal, labor 
and business associations in Charlestovm were notified and the local churches 
made announcements about the program. The local and city-wide press gave 
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th£ Center's opening considerable coverage. Placards describing the Older 
Uorker Project were displayed in locations throughout Charlestown; in 
church lobbies, stores, banks, meeting halls, the public housing project, 
etc. 

These procedures naturally led to a substantial amount of word-of- 
mouth consnunication about the Center’s activities. (One of the women we 
interviewed who lived a considerable distance from Charlestown had heard 
of the Center on a radio "talk” program. Someone had called in and 
lamented about being unable to find V7ork because employers will not Iiire 
older people. Someone else called in and briefly described the Kennedy Cent- 
er’s Oldei. :/orker . Project and suggested the first caller try to find work 
through that agency.) 

As indicated above, the Division of En^iloyment Security also referred 
people to the Kennedy Center for specialized placement assistance. Apparent- 
ly the D.E.S. took credit for placements made by the Center when the initial 
referral was made by the D.E.S. 

In this regard, an interesting p.vint was raised during our interview 
with a district supervisor who was in charge of some of the local D.E.S. 
office referring people to the Center. She said that their counsellors 

i 

i will make a genuine effort to assist an older worker find a job only when 

S it is clear that he really is interested in working. If it appears that the 

major, or only, reason an older person has come to the emplo 3 nnent service 
i office is to establish his eligibility for unemployment compensation then 

i 

f 

I the counsellors do not harrass him by sending him out on countless job 

leads. (Although, we are told, the applicant is never informed of this 

policy.) 

If, on the other hand, the older worker demonstrates a genuine interest 
in finding a job by returning to the employment service after he has already 

o 
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satisfactorily established his "availability for ^orI%” cr ccs:ss into tha 
office ahen he is not receiving benefits, than the ccuasellor will nake 
a greater effort to achieve a placenent. the things the counsellor 

^?ili do at this point is refer the individual to the Kennedy Center - 
According to this analysis (although it should be noted that the 
D.E.S. supervisor never nade this e3g>licit) there is a pre-selection bias 
affecting the characteristics of individuals from D.E.S. with whoa the 
Kennedy Center deals. That is, the people D.E.S. refers to the Center, 
unlike an unspecified proportion of the general D.E.S. older worker traffxc, 
are seriously motivated to find work. Hence it would be reasonable to 
expect the Center *s placement record to be better than that of the state 
employment service. 

The sources of the Kennedy Center’s total intake are reported below. 

Table II 

Source of Knowledge of. the Kennedy Center 



Source 


Number 


Per Cent 


Personal Contact 


181 


41.8 


Advertisement 


67 


15.4 


D.E.S. 


104 


23.9 


Veteran’s Org. 


5 


1.4 


Service Org. 


1 


.2 


Other Govt. Agency 


2 


.5 


Community/ Private Agency 


51 


11.7 


Private Employment -Agency 


1 


.2 


No information 


22 


5.1 


Total 


435 


100.0 




8. Ibid. , p. 139 
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1. Talents grcu? 

Frca the cutset the Keniiedy Center noticed a ralrly heavy ricu of 
applicants with professional and rsanagerial backgrounds . Of its total 
intake sixty-six applicants had a primary DOT code in these occupaticnal 
areas. It scon became apparent that the difficulties these older workers 
faced in rinding esn>loyment were different from those faced by semi - or 
unskilled applicants. They had hi^ier aspiration levels 5 they had i^iore 
often been with one eiq)ioyer for an extended period; in some cases their 
skills were highly specialized to a single f 2 .ra*s operation. 

On the other hand, these workers were typically thoughtful and 
sirticulate and the Kennedy Center starf decided £0 mobilize the talents 
of the workers themselves to help each other find Jobs. The lalents Group, 
which was formally established in July, 1965, was designed to serve this 
purpose. It was modeled on an earlier organization, 40 Plus , an independent 
Boston Club with similar objectives, which had recently closed down. 

The soscific techniques the Talers: used in assisting its members m 

finding work and bolstering their morale were as follows:^ 

1. Th^^^Tiajl Sketch . A brief description of each member’s qualifi- 
cations and work histoiry was developed and mimeographed- As the club 
members went out looking for work they distributed these materials to the 
various en^loyers they visited - 

2. Resides . Each member wrote up a detailed resume wiich was then 
discussed by the club in an effort to improve the form. 

3. Mailing Service . The club members were asked to clip want-ads 
from newspapers which described jobs for which they thought they were quali- 
fied. These ads were sent in to the Kennedy Center and a staff member 



9. Ibid., p. 49 ff 
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Esail cut the resurs of the Talents tisdber to the e=?lover ^th a 

cover letter descrihing the older ^rorlcer project. 

Ifeese services 3 "Sihich the staff thought to be musuaily efrectlve^ 

^ere later extended to any applicant in an ^propriate job cat^ory. 

According to Kennedy Center records, 31 Talents ii:erbers took advantage 
of this nailing service bet»?een IJoverber, 1985 and June, 1986. A total 
of 1,421 clippings were received from these applicants and sent on to 
esployers for an average of about 48 per person. The range was fecca one 
to 336. There were 86 interviews as a result of these sailxngs and 25 
job offers. Eight of these offers were accepted and resulted in enployment. 

The following table presents these data. 

Table III 

Disposition of Applicants Using Talents vJant-ad ISailing Service 

Total Using Service 31 

Found jobs through service 8 

Found jobs independently 

Working part-time ^ 

I Unesployed ^ 

Probably one of the most useful aspects of the Talents group were the 
weekly meetings in which the applicants discussed their job search activities 
their resumes, etc. These meetings undoubtedly brought home to the members 
the fact that each one’s individual problems were not unique and the result 
must have been to raise the morale and motivation of the group. The joint 
efforts at job-hunting really amounted to an atteupt to organize the most 
common methods of finding work, gate applications and Information from 
friends. The members, in effect, pooled their job leads in order to utilize 
them more effectively. Kennedy Center data indicate that twenty-eight of 

the fifty-seven applicants who attended at least one Talents meeting were 
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seif-p laced dee to the ‘’ercoiiragereat cf , ard ssssigesticias free:, these 
wBstings...'*-® 

2, ?lacec:ents 

The isaterial presented above has strengthened the point snade earlier 
that the mjor ez^hasls on the Center's Older v-orker Pregran was on 
placesents, in order to assess the placement activities of the Center we 
imdertook an interviewing progran designed to uncover relationships between 
personal and work history cl^racteristics on the one hand placesent 
success on the other with the Kennedy Center as an intervening variabie- 
f'Je thought it was ir^ortc-nt in this regard to interview a group of people 
who had not been placed by the Center but whose characteristics were 
simlar to the Center placed clients- The characteristics we were inter- 
ested rn were not only age, es^erience, skill level, etc. but such 
diciensions as notivation. Ihus it would have been unreasonable to ccapare 
those the Center placed with those unenployed. Rather we decided to compare 
Center placesents with self-placements. A parson who is self-placed is 
one who applied to the Kennedy Center for assistance but found a Job 
largely through his own efforts. 

In one section of its final report the Center includes the seif-placed, 
or indirect placements in with JEK placed but in another it segregates 
these individuals. Both tables are reproduced below and the difference 
in the totals results from the time lapse from liarch 31 to June 30, 1966. 



10, Ibid. , p. 51 
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Table VJ 



Frequencies arrd Percentages of llale and Female Applicants 
Classified According to Placement Category (as of June 30, 1966) 



Placement Category 


l!ale 

13 % 


Female 
U 7c 


Total 

N 7c 


JFK Center Placements 


225 


66.7 


91 


54.2 


316 


66.1 


Placed by Other Agency 


3 


.8 


3 


2.1 


6 


1.3 


Declined JFK Placement 


4 


1.1 


1 


.7 


5 


1.0 


Active File 


22 


6.7 


10 


7.0 


32 


6.6 


Inactive 


S3 


24.7 


37 


28.0 


120 


25.0 


TOTAL 


337 


100.0 


142 


100.0 


479 


100.0 



11. Ibid., p. 59. 
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Table 

Frequencies and Percentages or llale and Fezsale Applicants 
Classified According to Placement Category (as of l^rch 31, 1S66) 



Placement Category 


llaie 

N % 


Female 
I? % 


Total 

H 7o 


Direct Placements 


107 


35.1 


50 


33.5 


157 


36.1 


Placed by Other Agency 


3 


1.0 


2 


1.5 


5 


1.1 


Declined JFK Placements 


4 


1.3 


1 


.8 


5 


1.1 


Active File 


48 


15.7 


11 


8.5 


59 


13.6 


Inactive 


71 


23.3 


34 


26.1 


105 


24.2 


Indirect Placement 


71 


23.8 


32 


24.6 


104 


23.9 


TOTAL 


305 


100.0 


130 


100.0 


435 


100.0 



Our target population comes from the data used to develop the second 
of these tables (Table V) . IJe secured from the Kennedy Center two sets of 
cards for eaph of the persons included in the two categories ‘‘Direct 
Placement** and “Indirect Placement.** One set gave the individual *s name, 
address code number and the other set was of punch cards containing some 
personal work history characteristics which were collected from the 
applicant* s file at the Center. 

Vie then wrote a letter to each of these individuals and followed up 
the letter with a telephone interview. We were able to reach 50% of the 
self placed and 43.3% of the Kennedy Center placed workers for a total sample 
of 120 (52 and 68 in the two groups respectively). We were unable to reach 
the remainder for a variety of reasons. Some of the non-respondents were 



12. Ibid. , p. 150 
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deceased, sere fcad cxved and left no for^iarding address, sene had apparent- 
ly never been at the address ce trere given and sene singly refused the 
Interview. 

5-Je si^plenented the data we collected in the interviews with the 
personal history data si^plied by the Kennedy Center. The analysis below 
is based on both sets of data. 



Table VI 

En5>loys:ent Status at Time of Interview 



Employment Status 




JFK-Placed 


Self-Placed 








N 


% 


N 


% 




At Work Full-time 




40 


58.9 


38 


73.1 




At Work Part-time 




7 


10.3 


6 


11.5 




Not at Work 




21 


30.9 


8 


15.4 




TOTAL 




68 


100.1 


52 


100.0 










Table VII 








Labor Force Status and 


Job 


Search Activity 


of Respondents Not 


At Work 


Status 




JFK-Placed 


Self-Placed 








N 


% 


N 


% 




Looking for Work 


8 




38.1 


0 






Have gone to JFK 




2 


9.5 


0 






Have not gone to 


JFK 


6 


28.6 


0 






Not looking for Work 


13 




61.8 


8 


100.0 




Retired 
Sickness or 




2 


9.5 


2 




25.0 


Disability 




7 


33.3 


3 




37.5 


Other Reasons 




4 


19.0 






37.5 


Totals 


21 




99.9 


8 




100.0 
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He cbtained data ca the length of time tK^enty-five of those ^»ho had 
left their JFK Jobs had ^rorked on then- The median was five r^ntlis with 
a code of six months. The range was from less than a we^ to eighteen 
months. Everyone still € 25 )loyed on a JFK job had been on it for more 
than nine months and the bulk of them had been employed a year or more. 

Tables VI and VIX indicate the labor force and e 25 >loyment status at 
the time of our interview. There is one difficulty with these data. Four 
of the 68 JFK placed respondents claimed that the Center had never placed 
them on a job. He kept these people in the JFK sarnie even though it does 
complicate some of the analyses. 

Twenty-seven or 39-7% of the JFK placed were still on the JFK jobs. 
Those who left their JFK job did so for the following reasons - 

Table VIII 

Reason for Leaving JFK Job 



Reason for Leaving 


No. 


% 


Laid off - Reduction in Force 


2 


4.9 


Sickness 


8 


19.6 


Quit for Better Job 


2 


4.9 


Quit for Family Reasons 


2 


4.9 


Quit - too far to Commute 


5 


12.2 


Quit - Didn*t like Hork 


12 


29.3 


Discharged 


2 


4.9 


Never had JFK Job 


4 


9.7 


No Data 


4 


9.7 



Total 



41 



100.1 



84 



The Center staff <rn>hasized the irsortaace of "ccapressing the intake 
process** in cur interviews, and cue test or their ability to do this was 
the speed ^'ith which a placement occurred after application to the Center, 
Table IK presents data relevant to this point (JFK Data) - 



Table IX 



Length of Tisie Between Application at Center and Placement 



Length of Time 



Uithin a Day 
2-7 Days 
8-15 Days 
16-30 Days 
1-3 Months 
More than 3 months 
No Data 

100.1 



12 


1/./ 


19 


27.9 


9 


13.2 


5 


7.3 


10 


14.8 


8 


li.8 


5 


7.4 



Based on these data it is fair to conclude that the Kennedy Center 
clients that were placed got rapid service — almost 60 percent were on 
jobs within two weeks and 45 percent were placed within a wectc. 

There was very little difference between the JFK placed and the self- 
placed in terms of personal characteristics. The sex breakdown was 61.8 
percent male for the JFK placed and 67.4 percent for the self— placed. The 
educational levels were about the same x*7ith both medians at 12 years of 
school completed. There was a larger percentage of self placed with some 
college (29.0 percent vs. 17.6 percent). It is tenpting to point to this 
as an important explanatory variable but it would be unjustified statisti- 
cally because of the sample sizes. 
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Table Z sho^s the age distribution of the teo groups. 



Table Z 



Age Distribution 



Age Category 



JFK-Placed 



Self-Placed 



45-49 



20.6 

23.6 

33.9 

19.1 

2.9 



13.5 
15.4 
30.8 

34.6 
1.9 



50-54 



55-59 



60-64 



65 



Ko Data. 



Again there seems to be no radical difference in the distribution 
between the two groups. Ihere was however, a greater concentration of 
workers over 60 in the self-placed category and if we break the sanrole 
at that point the difference is significant at the .05 level. 

The Kennedy Center did not collect data on the racial characteristics 
of its applicants. The preponderant majority of their applicants were 
white and this reflects the Center* s location. Charlestoira*s population 
was .59% non-white in 1960. And compared with many large cities Boston 
has a relatively small Negro population — 9.8% for the City and 3,4% for 
the SHSA in 1960, Ue did not feel that it was appropriate in our telephone 
interviews to inquire about the respondents race. But our interviewers 
had the very distinct impression that almost all the respondents were white. 

We asked the respondents I’jhat they considered their regular occupation 
and what industry this regular occupation was in. In virtually all cases 
this was interpreted to mean the occupation in x-Thich the person had worked 
longest and if there were any questions — say from a woman who had been 
a housewife for years — the interviex/ers were instructed to consider 
their longest job as their regular job. 
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Table XI shows that 3S.7 per cent of the JFK placed and 67.3 per cent 
of the self placed had regular occupations in the white collar area, and 
this difference is significant at the .05 level* Uiere are two possible 
e 2 q>lanations for this. First, the Center* s Talents group x-?as almost 
entirely restricted to white collar workers. Ihe structure of the Talents 
group, as described above, was more likely to lead to indirect placements 
than direct placements, lhat is, the preparation of resumes, joint dis- 
cussions of job openings and the general cooperative effort was designed 
to encourage the workers to find jobs on their own, through friends or 
newspaper ads. (See Table XIII). 

Second, one of the enployment counselors, Angus Ifalker, had broad 
experience in the machining industry. He was reputed to be able to talk 
to enployers x^ith considerable expertise about their job requirements. 
Consequently, the Center may have had a con 5 >arative advantage in the 
placement of skilled craftsmen. 

Other explanations, of course, are also possible but unfortunately 
they can go in a variety of directions. For exas^jle, one could argue that 
white collar workers have less difficulty than blue collar workers in 
finding employment. Thus, they come to the Kennedy Center and fill out 
an application but before the Center can talce any action they have found 
work on their own. Conversely, it may be that white collar workers have 
a more difficult time finding work. Thus the Center tries to do something 
for them, is unsuccessful, and finally they find employment on their ovm. 
It is my view, based on comments made by the respondents to the inter- 
viewers, that both factors were present to some extent. Thus some of the 
self-placed felt that the Kennedy Center was unable to do anything for 
them. Others dropped in at the Center at the urging of a friend but vjere 
confident that they could find a job on their o^m. 



o 
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Table IX 

”Ri^ular” Occupation of Respondents 



Occupational Group 


JFK- Placed 


Self-Placed 




Ko. 


% 


Ko. 


% 


Professional, Technical & Kindred 


3 


li.Ur 


8 


15.4 


Ilanagers, Officials &. Proprietors 


4 


5.9 


8 


15.4 


Clerical and Kindred 


13 


26.5 


13 


25.0 


Sales Workers 


_2 


2.9 


J6 


11.5 


Total Wilhite Collar 


27 


39.7 


35 


67.3 


Craftsmen and Foremen 


14 


20.6 


3 


5.8 


Operatives and Kindred 


12 


17.7 


8 


15.4 


Private Household vJorkers 


2 


2.9 


1 


1.9 


Service Workers except Private 
Household 


7 


10.3 


5 


9.6 


Mon-Farm Laborers 


_4 


5.9 


__G 




Total Blue Collar 


39 


51 A 


17 


32.7 


Ho data 


2 


2.9 


0 




Total 


68 


100. 0 


52 


100.0 
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Table SIX 

In^iiitry of "Regular" Occwation 



Ir'^»?stry Group 


JFK-?laced 


Self- 


-Placed 




Ko. 


% 


Ro- 


% 


liiuirg 


0 


— 


1 


• 

VO 


Construction 


2 


2.9 


1 


1.9 


Fod 32 an-i Kindrerl Products 


3 


4 4 
- • ^ 


4 


7.7 


A^^arel 


3 


4.4 


0 


— 


Printing & Putlishing 


1 


1.5 


1 


1.9 


Chemicals 


1 


1.5 


4 


7.7 


Petroleum Refining 


0 




1 


1.9 


Rubber & iiisc. Plastic Products 


0 




4 


7.7 


Leather Products 


1 


1.5 


0 




Primary lietal Products 


0 




1 


1.9 


Electrical and Ron- electrical 
machinery 


9 


13.3 


9 


17.3 


Transportation Equipment 


6 


8.8 


4 


7.7 


Instruments 


1 


1.5 


0 




Transportation &. Communication 


11 


16.2 


4 


7.7 


Wholesale Trade 


0 




1 


1.9 


Retail Trade 


8 


11.3 


7 


13.5 


Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 


4 


5.8 


0 




Services 


4 


5.8 


4 


7.7 


Federal Government 


4 


5.8 


2 


3.8 


Local Government 


1 


1.5 


0 




IIo data 


__9 


13.3 


_4 


7.7 


Total 


68 


100.0 


52 


100.0 
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Table Slli 

Source of Present Job for Those Sespondeats Zhpioyed at Tine 

of Intervieu 



Source of Job 


JFS-Pl 


need 


Self-Placed 




Uo. 


% 


Ko. 


% 


Friend or Relative 


2 


2.9 


10 


19.2 


Ke^7spaper ad 


8 


11.8 


21 


40.4 


Public Eauplo^rneat Agency 


2 


2.9 


1 


1.9 


Private 53plo3?neat Agency 


2 


2.9 


2 


3.8 


Charitable organization or Church 


1 


1,5 






Return to Fomer Sq>lqyer 




2.9 


s 


15.4 


Referred by Vocational School 


1 


1.5 




- 


Gate application 


1 


1.5 


2 


3.8 


JFK Center 


27 


39.3 






Unenq>loyed 


21 


30.9 


8 


15.4 


llo data 


1 


1.5 






Total 


63 


100.0 


52 


100.0 



S3 



Table XII, ehich indicates tha industry of the regular occupation, 
does not reveal ary substantial differences betn’een the tvo groups. 

Table XIV carries through the analysis o^. Table aI to shcu the 
occupation o£ those re^ondents 5 ?ho irere erployed at the tine or tne 
interview, "iiie sane pattern emerges — the self-placed are core heavily 
concentrated in white collar occupations than the JFK placed# Hiis also 
holds true for those workers who had been placed on jobs ly the Center 
but now are either uneig>loyed or working at other jobs. Less than fifteen 
per cent of these were placed on white collar Jobs by the Center. 

Sixteen JFK placed people left their JFK jobs and subsequently fcund 
other euploynient# For thirteen of these people we have data on their 
present salary per veek and their salary on the JFK Job, But for fcur oj. 
the thirteen th^ went fro a a full to a part-time Job or vice versa. 

That leaves tit tip respondents on whoa we have coc^lete data on these two 
Jobs# The mean starting wage on the JFK Jobs was $71 per week and the 
current salary on the present Job was $92 per week# Seven of the nine 
increased their weekly earnings and two had the same salary on both Jobs. 

Although the nuabers are small, this analysis can be extended to 
consider the salary situation of those on whoa, in addition, we have data 
on wages Just prior to the JFK Job. Seven respondents reported a mean 
salary of $102 par week on the Job prior to JFK. The mean of the JFK 
Job was down to $75 per week and on the present Job up again to $99 per 
week for this group. 

For these people, at least, it appears that the JFK placement was a 
stop-gap. After an average of less than five months on the JFK Job th^ 
found another Job that corresponded in salary much more closely to the 
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Tcble SI7 



Cccupation o2 Zr-ployatS 


Eesp-endi 


ints at Time of 


intervies? 




Occtipatioiial Groiip 


JFK-Piaced 
Ko- 7. 


Seif-Placed 
Ko. 7* 


Professional, Technical and 
iCindred 


4 


S.6 


7 


15.9 


l!anagers. Officials and 
Proprietors 


0 




7 


15.9 


Clerical and Kindred 


17 


36.2 


14 


31.8 


Sales l^orkers 


_0 






4.6 


Total IJhite Collar 


21 


44.S 


30 


68.2 


Craftsmen and Foremen 


5 


10.6 


1 


2.3 


Operatives and Kindred 


5 


10.6 


4 


9.1 


Private Household Uorkers 


3 


6.4 


1 


2.3 


Service Horkers except 
Private Household 


9 


19.2 


8 


18.2 


Hon Farm Laborers 


_2 


4.3 


_0 




Total Blue Collar 


24 


51.i 


14 


31.9 


Total Unemployed 


21 




8 




ilo Data 


2 


4.3 


0 




Total 


68 


100.2 


52 


100.1 
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jobs they hsd held prior to their contact mth the Center. Or these nine 
n-orkers, seven left the JFK job because th^ did not iilas the eork or 
conditions or for a better job, and t^n? left because the ccsziutrag dis- 
tance vas too long. 

As it turned out v?e had a great deal of trouble collecting -mage and 
salary data frcn the self-placed. Ihey were in general less cooperative 
as a group than the JFK-placed. In msny cases their contact with the 
Center had been only casxial — th^ dropped in one dsy and they thus 
felt that our interviews were an unwarranted invasion of privacy (which 
from their standpoint they were). As one night expect, this concern with 
privacy was manifested most frequently in regard to financial matters. 

Hie result is that we have current salary data on less than hair the self- 
piaced respondents, but slightly more information on their pre-Kennedy 
Center experience. 

Tables SV and KVa present pre-JFK wage data for the JFK-placed and 
the self-placed. Hie fact that the self-placed were concentrated more 
in i/nite collar jobs is reflected in the relative x^age levels of the t?;o 
groups xTith the mean for the self-placed at $2^ a week above the mean for 
JFIC-placed. Hie relative distribution of wages is also interesting. Both 
groups have from 40 to 45 percent in the belox? $90 a xjeek category and 
the JFK-placed are distributed fairly uniformly up to the higher end of 
the wage scale. Hie self-placed, conversely, are distributed more xn a 
bi-modal fashion x^ith almost a third earning over $160 a week xdiile none 
of the JFK-placed were in this category. Hie shape of the distribution 
of self-placed supports the impression mentioned earlier that this group 
x- 7 as composed of people xjho had either a relatively easy time finding 
xjork or a very difficult job hunt. 
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Table SV 

Ueskly Gross Uafscs oa liost Iteceat Job Held Prxor to 
Appli-catlon to Center tot JFK~?laced Re spoadeats 



IJsekly Uage Category 


Uumber 


Percent 


Under $50 


2 


4,2 


59-59 


8 


16.7 


60-69 


3 


6.2 


70-79 


5 


10.4 


80-89 


4 


OD 

• 


90-99 


ix 


8.3 


100-109 


/- 

T 


8.3 


110-119 


C 


10.4 


120-129 


6 


12.5 


130-139 


3 


6.2 


140-149 


3 


6.2 


150-159 


_2, 


2.1 


Total 


48 


99.8 


Snployed Part-time 


2 




Out of Labor Force 


10 




Eo Bata 


_8 




Total 


68 





Mean Hage $93,4-2 



o 
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Tal>ie SVa 



IJeelcly Gross I?ase on Host Hgcent Job 
Held Prior to Appiicatioa to 3F£ Ceaiter 
?or Self-Placed Respondea^is 



HeeKLv Haze Category 



lIuiAer 



$50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-99 

100-109 

110-119 

120-129 

130-139 

140-149 

150-159 

180-169 

170-179 

180-189 

190-199 

200-209 

230-239 

Total 

Snployed Part-time 
Out of Labor Force 
Ho Data 

Total 

Mean Hage 



3 
1 

4 
1 

3 

mm 

4 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 

4 

2 

34 

1 

4 

13 

52 

$116.26 



Percent 



23.5 

2.9 

11.8 

2.9 

8.9 

11.8 

2.9 
2.9 



8.9 

2.9 
2.9 

11.8 



5.9 

100.00 
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Table XVb indicates the lensth o£ tine the re;^ondents reported 
thay had been uncCTloyed prior to applying at the Kennedy Center* In 
general, there is little difference betijeen the t&o groups. Forty-one 
percent of both had been mthout v 7 ork for six ojnths or less. On the other 
hand, over 20 percent of the self-placed but about 10 percent of the JFK- 
placed were eisployed full tins at the tine of application. 

Tables XVc and SVd were designed to show the extent to which long 
and short tern imen^loyed were distributed in terns of the wage they 
received prior to applying to the Kennedy Center. It appears, however, 
that there was little difference between the seif-placed and the JFK- 
placed in these cross distributions. Ibis nay again reflect the bi-aodal 

character of the self-placed group. 

Table XVI presents starting wage data on the JFK-placed jobs and 
Table XVIa includes starting and present wages on jobs held subsequent to 
the JFK contact for the self-placed. The self-placed had a starting mean 
wage of almost $85 while the JFIC-placed jobs had a mean of $68.4:0. 

Table XVII includes data on the subset of Table XVI who were still employed 
at the time of the interview. Here the present wage mean of $34 is much 
closer to the self-placed mean of $89. But Table XVIIr shows that those 
who remained on their JFK jobs had wages averaging $75 a week at the time 
of the inteirview. 

Tne fifteen JFiC-placed who left the JFK jobs and were subsequently 
employed full time (Table XIX) did the best of all irith an average of $96 
a week. It should again be pointed out that we got data on present wages 
from only twenty of the self-placed and it is not clear how this may bias 



ou’* results. 
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Table XUb 

Length of Tine Unen5)loyed Prior to 
Coning to the Kennedy Center 



Length of Time 
UneE^loyed 

Less than 1 Ueek 
1-2 weeks 

3- . weeks 

1 ilonth 

2 llonths 

3 Months 

4- 6 Pk>nths 
7-9 ilonths 
10-12 iiOnths 
13-18 iionths 
19-24 ilonths 
ilore than 2 years 
Out of Labor Force 
Employed Full Tins 
Baployed Part Tine 
rlo Data 



JFK- 


-Placed 




Self-Plnced 








7, of 


% of 








52 


44 


1 


1.5 


1 


1.9 


2.3 


1 


1.5 


1 


1,9 


2.3 


2 


2.9 


0 


- 


- 


8 


11.8 


2 


3.8 


4.3 


2 


2.9 


4 


7.8 


9.1 


r> 

O 


ll.S 


1 


1.9 


2.3 


6 


8.8 


9 


17.3 


20.4 


8 


ll.S 


4 


7.8 


9.1 


6 


o o 
u«o 


3 


5.8 


6.8 


4 


5.9 


1 


1.9 


2.3 


2 


2.9 


1 


1.9 


2.3 


1 


1.5 


2 


3.8 


4.5 


10 


14.5 


4 


7.8 


9.1 


7 


10.3 


10 


19.2 


22.8 


2 


2.9 


1 


1.9 


2.3 




- 


__8 


15.4 


- 


68 


100.00 


52 


ICO.l 


100.1 



Total 



c 



97 



Table XVc 



Esploi^sisat Status at First Contact 



(Classified by Gross IJeekly Uage on Host Recent Job 
Prior to Ccalng to ifenaedy Center) 



For j?K Placed 



T-Jeeklv Ilace on Host Recent Job 



Eoploysent Status 




Under 

S50 


50-69 


70-89 


90-109 


110-129 


130-149 


§150 

and 

over 


Ro T 7 age 
data 

available 


TOTALS 


Ifeemployed 






















Less than 1 so. 




0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


4/6.9% 


1-2 mo. 




0 




2 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 


10/17.2 


3-6 mo. 




0 


0 


5 


3 


2 


2 


0 


2 


14/24.1 


7-12 mo. 




1 


1 


1 


3 


4 


1 


0 


3 


14/24.1 


13 - 18 mo. 




0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


4/6.9 


ilore than 18 mo. 




0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


3/5.2 


Employed Full Time 




1 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


7/12.2 


Employed Part Time 




1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2/3.4% 


Totals 




3 

5.2% 


12 

20.7 


9 

15.5 


8 

13.8 


11 

19.0 


6 

10.3 


1 

1.7 


O 

o 

13.8 


53 

100.0% 



Out of Labor Force 10 



Total 



68 
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Table XVd 

EaplGvzieiit Status at First Contact 

(Classified by Gross Weekly Wage on Most Recent Job 
Prior to Coning to Rannedy Center) 



93 



For Self-Placed 



Weekly Wage on Most Recent Job 




Out of Labor Force 
Total 




99 



Table XVI 



Starting Ueekly Gross 


IJa!»es for Job on Uhich 


Placed 


by JFK Center* 


Ifeelcly Hajre 






IJeekly Ha:?e 


i?o. 




Under $50 


7 


10.3 


110-119 


« 


1.5 


50-59 


6 


8.8 


120-129 


0 




60-89 


16 


23.8 


130-139 


1 


1.5 


70-79 


12 


17.7 


140-149 


1 


1.5 


80-89 


7 


10.3 


150-159 


0 




90-99 


2 


2.9 


ilo Data 


12 


17.7 


100-109 


3 


4.3 


Totals 


88 


100.1% 








riean Uage 


$68.40 



Includes the four respondents ■who clain they were never placed on 
job by JFK and a small number of part-time placements. 
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Ta3>is Xvla 

Present and Starting Gross Uaekiy IJages or 
Full- tine 3::ployed Self-placed Respondents 
on Jobs Found After Contact 
^th rfennedj^ Center 

Present Uas^e Starting !?a;>e 

Weekly l?age Category iio» ^ ^*o» %. 



Under $50 


0 


- 


0 


• 


50-59 


7 


35.0 


8 


40.0 


60-69 


2 


10.0 


1 


5.0 


70-79 


1 


5.0 


2 


10.0 


80-89 


2 


10.0 


2 


10.0 


90-99 


2 


10.0 


2 


10.0 


100-109 


1 


5.0 


0 


- 


110-119 


1 


5.0 


2 


10.0 


120-129 


1 


5,0 


0 


•<> 


130-139 


0 


- 


'J 


- 


140-149 


1 


5.0 


1 


5.0 


170-179 


1 


5.0 


2 


10.0 


130-139 


-J 


5.0 


0 


- 


Total 


20 


100.0 


20 


100.0 


ilo data 


32 




32 




Total 


52 




52 




ilean Hage 


$88.90 




$84.85 
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Table XVII 

Present and Starting Gross i-Jeekly IJa^es of Fulitine Sq>lc^ed 
Respondents Fver Placed on Jobs by Center 



!?eekly Uage 
Catesory 



Present !Jage 

Ho. V, 



Starting Hage 
Ho. ^ 



$40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

80-39 

90-99 

100-109 

110-119 

120-129 



o 

O 



7 

3 

3 

0 

3 



2.5 
5.0 

17.5 

20.0 

17.5 

7.5 
7.5 



2 

4 

9 



7,5 



0 

1 
i 
1 
1 



5.0 

10.0 

22.5 

17.5 

12.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 



160-169 



Ro Data 



Total 



Hot at Hork 



2 

4 

40 

21 



Ea^jloyed Part-time 7 



5.0 

10.0 

100.0 



✓* rt 

OO 



2 

_7 

40 

21 

7 

68 



5.0 

17.5 

100,0 



$84 



$75 



Heaa »iage 
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Tsble SVIII 

Present Starting Gross fTeiliiy ~ages of Ilsspondsnts Still on 
Full-tine JFE Jobs at the Tine of the Inter^Tie^ 



®?ee!ily t?age 
Category 


Present 

12o. 


Mage 

% 


Starting 

Eo. 


Mage 

% 


$59-59 


2 


9.1 


3 


13,6 


69-69 


4 


18.2 


3 


21,1 


70-79 


5 


22.7 


6 


27.3 


80-89 


5 


22.7 


4 


13,2 


§0-99 


2 


9.1 


0 




109-109 


1 


4.5 


0 




1^0 Data 


_3 


13.6 


4 


13.2 


Totals 


22 


99.9 


22 


100.0 


Mean Mage 


$75 




$67 
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IdblQ unila 

11C.HQ Ollfgrcrag llpst riccant Jcb 

I-rior to Contact end J?Iv- Placed 



CCiasc2.ri.ed by LeB^tli or Tina Uiienployed} 



Zbaloynaat Status 



i$30^:- 

lless 



20-29 

less 



10-19 I i-9 
less iiess 



Bassepioyed 

I^s than i CO, 
1-2 snoachs 
3-6 aonths 
7-12 noaths 
13-18 eonths 

ilore than 18 ica 



Snployed Full 
Tine 



1 2 



1: 

1 

9 



1 

2 



1 

1 



s 



il 






2)i£, 



i i-9f 10-19 

I * 

mere more 



U 1 



Totals 



M ^ 

i| le I 



I 



1 

i 2 

1 



ii 



II 

li_ 

ii 

i! 



20-29 

sH>re 



1 131.21 15.6 9.4 I 9.4|i 9.4| 12.51 3.1 

hi \ I H il i 



1 

1 



3 

9, 



3H> 

score 



Total 



3/9.47. 
6/18. 
9/2S. 
7/21. 
3/9.4 



j4/12.5 

1 



32/100 



Saployed Part Tine (Before or after Contact} 






Out of Labor Force 



Ho data 



10 

18 



Total 



68 



C3 N> *»J 



104 



o 

ERIC 



Tcble SVIIB? 



IJartc Difference 5etU32a Host Receat Jcb 
Prior to Contact and First 3db 
Artpr Contsct ^th l^migdy Ceatcr for Sgl£-?l£ced 

(Classified by hei^th cf Tins Casi^loyi^; 




Out of Labor Force 



4 



Ho Data 



30 



Total 



52 



105 



Td>le 13S. 

Present Gross Uascs ol Responsents IHio Sied Lert JFK Jobs 

But iJare Szployed at Subseijiisnt Full- tine Jobs at the Tice of 

Hie Interview? 



Ueelcly IJsge 
Category 

$ 69-69 

70-79 

89 - 89 

90 - 99 

109 - 109 

110 - 119 

120-129 

« 

160-169 
Eo Data 

Totals 






% 



3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 



20.0 



20.0 



6.7 



6.7 



13.3 



13.3 



2 

__1 

15 



13.3 

6.7 

100.0 



Mean Hage 



$96 
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Tables report trainics respondents reported 



receiving cor any’ previous jobs and £or 


their present 


job. 




Table XUA 








Previous 


Job Trainii^ 






Type of Training 


JFK- Placed 
llo. 7a 


Self-Placed 
13o. 7» 


In High School 


0 




0 




Post-High School Vocational 
School 


8 


11.8 


5 


9.6 


D«T*A. Institutional 


A 


5.9 


0 




i-LD.T.A, on-the-job 


0 




0 




Poraal on-the-job 


2 


2.9 


2 


3.8 


Informal on-the-job 


8 


il.O 


3 


5.3 


ilone 


46 


67.7 


40 


77,0 


ilo Data 


_0 




_2 


3.3 


Total 


68 


100.0 


52 


100.0 
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Table SVIIIa and SVIIIb includa data on ^age differences between 
jcbs held before and after contact tith the Center, Ac the prev^rous 
talbes iiOnld suggest, both groups ^ere forced to talcs psy cuts in 
cases. There did not, hoirever, seen to be ssrf generalized pattern rn 
regard to the size of the difference In vjages and the lei^th or tine 
unenployed. 

Table SS 

Training Received by fknployed Respondents for Present Job 



Type of Training 


JFK-?iaced 
Ko, % 


Self-Placed 
Ro. % 


iLD.T.A. Institutional 


2 


/:,3 


0 




IJ.D.T.A^ On- the- job 


0 




0 




Formal On- the- job 


1 


2.1 


0 




Informal On-the-job 


c; 


10.7 


i 


2.3 


Eoae 


39 


82,9 


42 


95.4 


Ko Data 


J3 




_1 


2.3 


Total 


47 


100.0 


44 


100.0 



Only a handful of respondents reported receiving any job training 
for any of their jobs and this carries over into their present job exper- 
ience. The latter fact should come as no surprise in light of the ifennedy 
Center* s attitude tovjard training and its lack of importance in the success 
of an older worker project. 

The Kennedy Center is a multi- service agency and supposedly its 
speical con 5 >etence is in the area of dealing wxth all the problems or its 
clients, not just their employment problems. In our interviews we asked 
the respondents t- 7 hat services they had received irom the Center, Table XXI 
reports the answers. 
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Table SSI 

Additional Services Eecieved Respondents fron JFK Center 
(in addition, that is, to placenent services for JFK placed) 



Services Received 


JFK-Placed 
Ho. 7o 


Seif- Placed 
Ho. 7o 


Legal 


0 




0 




Counseling 


3 


4.4 


D 


9.6 


Testing 


2 




0 




Rone 




92.8 




90,5 


Total 


68 


lOD.l 


52 


100.1 



In one limited sense this is not quite fair since many more than 
three of the JFK placed, at least, received ei-^lo 3 ^ent counseling from 
iiTS, Francis or iir. IJailcer. They did not recognize \:hat they did get as 
counseling. On the other hand, every placement agency provides this 

service in greater or less amounts, 

■rae striking fact is, that virtually none of the respondents could 



report anything to indicate that a multi- service approach to their pro- 
blems had been implemented. And this must be vievjed in the context that 
the multi- service api> roach is what differentiates the operation os. an 
agency like the Kennedy Center from, say, the offices of the Hassachusetts 
Division of Snployment Security. 

In their oi-m final report the Kennedy Center presented the follovTing 



table and discussion. 
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Table KXII 

Frequencies and Percentages oZ Iiale and Fenale Applicants 
Classified According to Other ^nnedy Canter Services Used 



Other Kennedy Center 
Services Used 


iiale 

Ho. 7c 


Female 
Ko. 7d 


Total 

Ho. 7, 


Legal Assistance 


1 


.33 


10 


7.69 


11 


2.53 


Family Counseling 


2 


.66 


1 


.77 


3 


.67 


Surplus Food 


0 


0.00 


3 


2.31 


3 


.69 


ITo Information 


302 


99.01 


116 


89.23 


418 


96.09 


Total 


305 


100.00 


130 


100.00 


435 


100.00 



■•'Table 31 (SSII) sunniarizes the irsaediately accessible data pertaining 
to the use of the other multi- serivces of the Sennedy Center by Job 
5 q>plicants. Seventeen applicants* folders shomed that these acditional 
services had been utilized. These figures do not accurately re/.lecu the 
situation because of the limitations of staffing a newly organxzed complex 
of services, coordinating the programming of such services and implemeni-xng 
an intra-agency record keeping syst^ that would reflect the interplay oj. 
such services. Despite such administrative and operational impediments, 
however, observation and experience has demonstrated that a substancially 
larger number of applicants were given legal assistance, xndividual and 
family counseling, psychological consultations and other Kennedy Center 
serivces. The full impact and benefits of such immediately available 
services and resources did not begin to be realized until late in the 
term of the Older Worker Contract," 



“^Ibid. , pp, 158-9, Table 31, p. 159. 
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l-!hile CMX data suppixDrt the iiadlngs reported in the table, i-re did not 
cc?re in contact ^d.th that .sobs t ant ialiy larger niriber of applicants 
(idio) ^?ere given legal assistance, individual and family counselling....” 

E. EIPLOYER REACTION TO TH2 OIDER KOMCER PROGSAH 

The data for this section come from tuo sources. The Kennedy Center, 
in its self-assessment conducted a mail questionnaire and interview program 
with 74 firms at which it had made placements. These enq>loyers had hired 
141 Kennedy Center applicants. 

I'7e supplemented this program with our own intensive discussions with 
thirty employers who had been contacted by the Center in its employment 
project. Fifteen of these had hired Kennedy Center applicants and fifteen 
had not. These two samples were selected at random from lists supplied by 
the Center. Sixty firms had hired Center applicants during the first year 
of the program and 275 additional firms were contacted but accepted no 

applicants. Thus our samples represent 25% and 5.5% of their respective 
14 

universes. 

The following table indicates the esroloysent size breakdown of the 
two sauries. There is no substantial difference between the two samples 
in this regard, X*Je also were not able to find any major differences in the 
industry classifications of the firms in the two samples. 

T-Jhile it is obvious that all the firms we contacted had some knowledge 
about the Kennedy Center's placement program, we were interested to find out 
what, if anything, they had learned about the other services such as job and 
family counselling, legal assistance, etc. It turned out that three of the 
firms or 10% had some knowledge of these non-placement aspects of the Center's 
program. 

14, For a more thorough analysis of this interview program see Svein Reichborn 
Kjennerud, "Employment Counseling and Placement of Older Workers: A 

Program Evaluation,” Unpublished Masters Thesis, Sloan School of Manage- 
ment, M.I.T., 1966. 
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Table XXIII 

E^loyr:eat Size Categories of Saiiple of FirES that Did and Did Kot 

Hire Kennedy Center Applicants 



Er:ployr:ent Size 
Category 


Firms that Hired 
Through JFK 

No- Z 


Firms that did not 
Hire Through JFK 

No. Z 


1-9 employees 


1 


6.7 


1 


6.7 


10-19 


2 


13.3 


0 


f'.O 


20-49 


2 


13.3 


D 


33.3 


50-99 " 


3 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


100-249 " 


1 


6.7 


5 


33.3 


250-499 ** 


2 


13.3 


1 


8.7 


500-999 " 


2 


13.3 


0 


0.0 


lODOand over 


2 


13.3 


3 


20.0 


Totals 


15 


99.9 


15 


100.0 



^e question we put t *5 the esployers in this regard was the following: 

”1 understand that the John F« Kennedy Family Service Center has been doing 
work iu these areas (screening, counselling and retraining of older workers). 

Do you have any specific knowledge about their efforts? Specify 

The Center* s question was somewhat different: "Are you familiar with 

the program ?t the John Kennedy Family Service Center? Yes No . 

And their responses are classified on the basis of hired applicants, not on 
the basis of firms. The replies to their question are tabulated in Table XXIV. 



Table XXIV 



Familiarity with Program at JFC Center 



Familiarity With Program 
Yes 
No 

No Reply 
Total 



No. % 

134 95.0 

L 0.7 

6 4.3 



141 



100.0 
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The fifteen firc^s ve Iritervieired bsd hxred thxrty-five applicants 
frca the Kennedy Center. Of these, sixteen sere still eqjloyed and the 
employers had no specific ccrpiaints abont any of these. ..ineteen h_d 
separated froa their cc-=?anies and ten of these did so voluntarily. So=e, 
in fact, uere only temporary workers hired for the Christsas season. 

Of the nine retaining the follc-asng reasons aere given for the involuntary 

separations - 

Table XS7 

Reasons Cited by Si^ioyers for Involuntary Separation oi 
Persons iiired I^irough JFK Center 



Reason Cited 






Lox-J mentality, poor 
performance 


5 


55.5 


Alcoholism, Sex offender 


2 


22.2 


Laziness 


1 


11.1 


Didn® t Remember 


1 


11. 1 



Total 



99.9 



The Kennedy Center's data provide information on both voluntary and 
involuntary separations of the 74 people who had left thexr first JFK 
placed job. This is out of a total of 141 placed or 52.5% - vary close 
to the separation percentage in the other sample of 54.3. The following 

table indicates the reason for leaving the job. 

Twenty-three of the thirty establishments we intervxewea had had 
applicants referred to them bv the Kennedy Center and not hired them.l' 
The employers were able to cite a number of reasons for not hiring these 
workers and the list is similar to what one would undoubtedly find from a 



15 This number includes the fifteen in the "did not hire category p us 
■ eight in the "did hire" group who had turned down one or more addition- 

al Kennedy Center applicants. 



o 
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Tabli2 m*I 

Reasons for Leavirig JFK placed Jobs According to Erplcyers 



Reasons for Segaratlcn % 

Conld not do ?:ork physically i4 18.9 
Teinination * no Reason Offered 16 21.6 
!Jot Kentaily Abie 9 12.2 
Lack of Confidence 1 1.4 
Illness 4 5,4 
Job Terminated 1 1.4 
Did not IJant to VJork 7 9.5 
Quit for Better Job 6 8.1 
llo Response 16 21.6 



Totals 74 100.1 

generai survey of hiring standards and en^lojTsent activity. For example: 
1) Loiv level of verbal aptitude; 2) L^tidy appearance; 3) Past esplojraent 
record iinstable; 4) Applicant too old for physical aspects of the Job; 

5) Personality problem (including alcoholic problems); 6 ) Applicant was 
overqualified; 7) /pplicant requested too high a salary; etc. 

We asked the respondents to give their suggestions for improvement 
of the Center* s operations. Their views in this regard are presented in 
Table XXVII. 



Twenty-seven of the thirty employers we interviewed had experienced 
steady or increasing enmloyment over the last five years and the three 
with decreasing enplo 37 ment were in the group that had not hired Kennedy 
Center referrals (see Table XXVIII). 
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Table SSVIi 

Suggestions for Ii:g>rovei: 2 nts in the Cperation of the JFK Center 



Suggestions I^snonigents Snggestion 

Fims that Hired Fiins that did not Hire 

Throng^ JFK Ihrcngh JFK 

Ko« *7s ^ 



i^re Advertising and 

Folloi^-iip to enployers 6 

Setter Screening and 

Keference Checics 11 

Setter Counseling and 

Eletraining 3 

ilail out more resunes 

to Snployers 2 

ffore Research on Demand 

for Labor in Area 5 

Send out more referrals 0 

Get out of Charlestown 0 

Center is fine just the 
way it is 

Totals 28 



Totals do not add to 100% because some 
gestion. 



40.0 


8 


53.4 


73.4 


2 


13.3 


20.0 


6 


49.0 


13.3 


5 


33.3 


33.3 


✓ 


13.3 


- 


1 


6.7 


- 


1* 


6.7 


6,7 


jO 




186.7 


25 


166.7 



employers made more than one sug- 



* This was not from an employer in Charlestown 
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Table XS III 

E^ploynsnt Tretids Over Last Fi^e Years 



Erpiovrient Trend 




ZJurber of 


Estabi ishr^e 


nts Reoortins 




These 


that Hired 


Those thzt did not hire 




Through JFK 


Threugh 


JFK 




Xo. 


% 


No. 


% 


Increasing 


10 


55.7 


7 


5&-7 


Steady 




33.3 


c 

J 


33.3 


Decreasing 


0 


— 


3 


10.0 


Totals 


15 


IGO.O 


15 


IGO.O 



l^st of the respondents reported that they had recently ejgjerxenced 
^^^--culty in filling Job openings in all or certain cccvp&tlonal areas. 
CSee Table KXIa) . In some of the f ims nsaintenaace vTork had been con- 
tracted ont because of labor shortages in this area. A stiajority stressed 
the general tightness of the labor aarket and lack of available, qualified 
workers (presunsably at given wage rates) . 



Table XXIX 

Recent Difficulties Encountered in Filling Job Openings 

Difficulty Encountered Finns that Hired Firms that did Not Eire 

Through JFK Through JFK 

% No. % 

YES 



In all occupations 


3 


20.0 


7 


46.7 


In Skilled only 


3 


20.0 


2 


13.3 


In Semi-skilled only 


1 


6.7 


2 


13.3 


In Unskilled only 


2 


13.3 


1 


6.7 


In Professional and 










Clerical only 


5 


33.3 


1 


8.7 


NO 


1 


6.7 


2 


13.3 


Tatals 


15 


IGO.O 


15 


iOO.O 
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ihe respondents th^ir vie^s as to the rrarits of hiring 

older ^'orkers in generals ciitside the context of a txgbt labor r:srket 
This Issne had to be apprcached %rith considerable care since the 
Cerrcenrseaith of I^assachissetts has a fair enploymeat statute prchibiting 
discrinination in enploynent ca the basis of age. 

Six of the thirty eepicyers revealed no discriniinatory attitudes 
toi?srd older workers and as one i^-jald expect, five of these ifere in the 
group tlmt had been villiag to hire through the Center, Three of the six 
fiixas preferred older ^^crkers for certain classes of enploysent. For 
exaaple, a girls* college had a preference for older isaiatenance icen 
since they «ere less likely to bother the students. 

Other firsiSy hca^ever, esgsressed a n :m-h prr of reservations about hiring 
older people. They cited such factors as infieidLbility, frequency of 
sickness, their generally io;?er educational attainnient, and so on- Then, 
from a conpany policy point of vie^5 there were such is^edlisents to hiring 
older workers as prcsiotion frcsi within policies, insurance and profit 
sharing plans and a need for long term enployees- In this regard one 
einployer felt that if he hired an older worker for a job it would require 
that he take a lower wage than that earned on a previous job and he felt 
that this would lead to poor morale and a dissatisfied employee c 

It is apparent that in a majority of cases these firms would take on 
older workers only reluctantly. The fact that some did despite this 
reluctance can probably be traced primarily to the fact that almost all 
the firms had experienced some difficulty in filling job openings because 
of relatively tight labor ma-»*ket conditions. (See Table XXX). 
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i.ciz>Xc SSX 

Ujieiip loycen t SaSiff in Cos ton SrlSA ihirls^ the Peiriod of tho JFl 
Coatrcct and the Year Earlier Period (CJaad justed) 



Uaenpioycent Hate I^rin^ 
Period of Contract 




I^nth 


Caei:n)loyi!:ent Rate 
Year Earlier 


4.7 


1SS5 


i&rch 


1984 5.6 


4.1 




April 


4.9 


3,6 




ilay 


4.3 


4.4 




June 


5.1 


4.4 




July 


5.0 


4.0 




August 


4.6 


3.4 




September 


4.2 


3.3 




October 


3.9 


3.4 




November 


4.0 


3.4 




December 


4.1 


3.9 


1966 


January 


1965 5.1 


3.9 




February 


4.7 


3.9 




Iferch 


4.7 


3,4 




April 


4.1 


3.8 




i'lay ■ 


3.6 


4.1 




June 


4.4 


3.8 




iiean Rate 


4.5 



Center 
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F. COrXLUSICXS 

Was the Kennedy Center's Older Worker Project a success? Tha ansvrer 
depends on the standards that are used in leaking the assessieent. The 
Center staff clearly feels that the project was successful and apparently 
the Departeent of Labor does as well since the Center's older worker 
contract was renewed for an eighteen rionth period. There were sense 
notable achievements but there were also some unattained goals - 

The Center placed a substantial number of its applicants, 157 or 
36,178, if only direct placements are counted (as I think they should be) 
plus 104 indirect placements. The wages on the placement jobs, while in 
general lower than the earnings of those who were esm>loyed prior to 
applying at the Center, are not substantially out of line. It was inter- 
esting that those who did best financially were the ones who left their 
JFK jobs and moved on to other emplo 3 rment. Although the job after the 
JFK placement had a higher wage it might be argued that the Center should 
be given special credit because it introduced or reintroduced a worker 
to the job market who then went on with his own efforts to continue to 
iii 5 )rove his economic position. 

Moreover, the Center should be credited with recruiting two very able 
placement counselors. We never heard anything but complimentary comments 
about Mary Francis and Angus Walker from both our worker and employer 
respondents. These two were personally responsible for one of the 
intangible but nonetheless significant accomplishments of the Project. A 
large number of these older workers had either been out of the labor force 
or employed on one job for many years. As a result when they were forced 
into the labor market they faced the prospect of looking for a job with 
anxiety and insecurity. According to many respondents Mrs. Francis and 
Mr. Walker performed a genuine service by reducing these anxieties and 
bolstering their morale. This is reflected to some extent in Table XXXI. 
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Oa the other hand, the Center unable to achieve sc=s of its 
original cbjectives. The effort to develop cn-the-jcb training slots 
virtually a fiaroo. J2)Ti fcrsi r.-fng prograirs ?Jere not exploited for a 
nursber of reasons- And the attempt to cciipare the placesent activity of 
the Center with that of the D.S.S. was a failure. Only In this last case 
can the biame be assigned with confidence. D.E.S. officials -sade it clear 
that it would have been grossly unfair to corpare the results of their 
regular activities with those of the specialized Kennedy Center. Consequent- 
ly the project was strangled within D.E.S. 

But the most distressing aspect of the project in view was the 
apparent inability of the Center to implement substantively the multi- 
service approach to the problems of older workers. Virtually no respondents 
received any but placement services according to both our interviews and 
the Kennedy Center* s records. 

l^hat makes this more discouraging is that it was the multi-seicvice 
aspect of its approach to the problem that differentiated the Center from 
the State Enq>loyment Service. Certainly the applicants at the Center were 
in a more congenial atmosphere; they dealt x^ith i^armer-hearted, more 
understanding and able placement counsellors than x?ould have been the case 
had they gone to the D.E.S. But these are differences in degree, not in 
kind, and the Center was to be a nei^r kind of agency. 

Table XXXI 

Respondents* Reaction to Treatment and Service Received at Kennedy Center 

Reaction JFK-Placed Self-Placed 

No. % No. % 



Very favorable 


16 


23.6 


6 


11.5 


Favorable 


48 


70.6 


28 


53,9 


Unfavorable 


4 


5.9 


16 


30.8 


No Data 


0 




2 


3.8 



Totals 



68 



100.1 



52 



100.0 
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Cue final aspect of the emriromzient should be nenticned again. The 
erployer data we collected indicated that the carket was characterized 
by labor shortages. ^-Jhile the Boston unez^loyment rates inay not seem 
low when coirpared to those in Gary, Chicago, or Milwaukee , it should be 
recognized that the Boston rate has traditionally not been too volatile. 

In late 1965 and 1966 it began what for Boston was a significant drop. 
(Annual averages: 1962, 4.6%; 1963, 4.7%5 19o4, 4.8%5 196I?, -4-.l%> 1>66, 

3.6%). 

This factor clearly affected the ability of the Center to ciake place- 
ments and some of the esg>ioyers we interviewed were almost desperate for 
help in certain occupations. The relatively low uneE^lo 37 ment rate also may 
have reduced the attractiveness of training, both formal on-the-job and 
1S)TA. institutional. As one employer told a Kennedy Center stafx man, 
“Forget about the training, just send us the workers. 

In suHEuation, it seems to me that the notion of a multi-service 
approach to the employment problems of older workers is a conceptually 
attractive one. It is also the most significant aspect of the potential 
contribution an agency such as the Kennedy Center can make to the solutron 
of such problems because the Center was apparently uniquely qualxfxec xn 
this regard. It may simply be the case that a multi-service approach is 
very difficult to administer. Consequently, with a staff forced to spend 
its time establishing a new project in a nex7 agency, and raced wxth 
pressure to make placements, it was impossible to implement this approach 
in the first sixteen months of the program. I would expect to fxnd a 
much more impressive record in this regard as the Center* s current older 

worker project proceeds. 



•k xt is dangerous to make intcr-area comparisons in. any case 
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fi. APPESIX 

1. Costs of the Older l^orker Project 

The following table presents the expenditures involved in the Boston 
Older ?Jorker Project. There are two possible ways to analyze these cost 
data. First, if we are interested in the perforsiance of the Kennedy 
Center, we should isolate the costs incurred in their administration of 
the Project. Second, for some purposes it may be useful to include all 
costs incurred for the Project and include the ABCD expenditures. 

Kennedy Center Expenditinres 

From the Kennedy Center’s point of view, the Older IJorker Project 
began in llarch, 1S65, and it could be argued that any assessment of its 
operation should exclude expenditinres made by the ABCD. Further, the 
Center spent virtually all of its staff time in the last three months 
of the Project on a self -assessment, and it is thus reasonable to reduce 
the total ejqienditures by a factor to take account of this . 

Thus, in the fifteen-month period from April 1, 1965 to June 30, 

1966, twelve months were spent directly on placement activity. Eighty 
percent (12/15) of the expenditures can be charged to placement, but there 
were some direct costs associated with the c elf -assessment which should 
also be excluded. These are the consultant s fees of $3,190 in personn_l 
expenses and the $600 printing expense for the final report. This leaves 
personnel expenditures of $63,970.40 and other costs of $20,360.80 for a 
total of $84,331.20. Eighty percent of this total is $67,464.96. 

The expenditure per client for the total of 479 clients, (See Table 
IV, p. 80, above) is then $141. Using the placement figure in that table 
of 316, the cost per placement was $213.50. But this, it seems to me, is 
an unrealistic placement figure since it includes indirect placements (see 



discussion on pages 79-80). The indirect placements were people who in 
isany cases had only a casual or brushijig contact with the Center. I'iany 
of the indirect placements (or self-placed in our classification) said they 
had received absolutely no service from the Center . 

A more appropriate estimate of the placement activity would be direct 
placements (see Table V, p . 81) of which there were 157 - The cost per 
placement using this figure is $430. 

2. _ABCD Plus Kennedy Center Eypcndl tanres 

If an assessment is being made of the entire Boston Older Worker 
Project rather than of the Kennedy Center* s performance, then it would be 
appropriate to include the costs incurred by ABCD prior to the establxsh— 
ment of the Kennedy Center. In wy view, however, it still would be 
incorrect to include the costs associated with the Center *s self-assessment 
The total cost of the Project is then $85,422.40 ($67,464.96 -I- $17 , 957 .*+4) , 
resulting in the following average costs: 

Cost per client $178 

Cost per total placements $270 
Cost per direct placement $594. 
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Sip2ndii:urac oa Boston Oldsr Horltsr Project 
- 6/30/66 





Budget 


ABCD 

CjCTenditurss 


Kennedy 

Center 

i&penditures 


Budget 

Balance 


I-Jages 


$ 77,600.00 


$ 16,189.12 


$ 57,429.93 


$ 3,980.95 


Fringe Benefits 


7,760.00 


620.78 


6,5^0.47 


598.77 


Consultants 


4,000.00 




3,190.00 


810.00 


Total Personnel 


$ 89,360.00 


$ 16,809.83 


$ 67,160.40 


$ 5,398.72 


Other Scpenses 










Consumable Supplies 


$ 151,00 i 


$ 151.30 


$ 0.00 


$ .30 


Travel 


2,300.00 


239.55 


1,436.32 


624.13 i 
1 


Rent 


8,000.00 


458.25 


9,532.50 


1,990.75 


Telephone 


208.00 


208.08 


— 


CO 

o 

• 


liiscellaneous 


— 


90,38 


— 


90.38 

m 


12quipnent Repairs 


— 


— 


152.60 


152.60 


Books and Periodicals 


100.00 


— 


16.20 


83.80 


Advertising 


500.00 


— 


460.20 


39.80 


Accounting and Payroll 


2,000.00 


— 


2,000.00 


— 


{ Kennedy Center Admini- 

1 stration 

1 


8,976.00 


— 


6,062.98 


2,913.02 


1 

t 

0-J.T. Fund 


17,500.00 


— 


700.00 


16,800.00 


Printing Final Report 


...... 




600.00 


600.00 


Total ether Costs 


$ 39,735.00 


$ 1,147.56 


$ 20,960.80 


$17,626.64 


TOTAL 


$129,095.00 


$ 17,957.44 


$ 88,1.21.20 


$_3,016.36 
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A. im CK51SACT 



ISsB contract for Project G!l<0 {GrciJth for Sural Older tJcrkers ) , 
no. 82-32-71 a Betireen tbe Labor Department andche Bi 2 nocsi>e County 
Ccm^ttee cn Aging, i;as signed June 26, 1965. The Committee »as ccii^josed 
of several citizens irhose ^ozh. i^as related to er 5 >lGymeot or other 
problems of older people, or ^ho »ere active in conmniity affairs in a 
broader context. The Ck?imittee chairman, a physician, assumed direction 
ijhen the contract uas being negotiated and continued to give the 
Project an enormous amount of time throu^out its operation. 

As an experimental and demonstration program, the project attempted 
to 



-serve a minimum of 300 individuals living in the rural 
area of Buncombe and l&idison counties idio are 50 years of 
age or older, and are either unemployed or undererployed. 
Of this 300 to be served, in degrees varying ^jith their 
needs, an estimated iOO persons ^d.11 be selected for re- 
ferral to institutional or on-the-job training programs 
under i-Ianpouer Development and Training Act. Other ex- 
perimental and demonstration features of this project are: 
A. To experiment mth and demonstrate that vocational 
counseling techniques and supportive services can 
increase the success < t training and vocational 
adjustment of the geographically isolated older 



rural worker. 



3 . 



?o e^iore the special techalgees- In involving 
cooperative efforts of cozminity agencies needed for 
the saccessfel identification, szotivation, training, 
and vocational adjasteent of older mral i^orkers. 

C. To determine the kind of job epportuaities that can 

he created in a dcminately rural co m mu ni ty for the local 
rural older i^orker. 

D- To explore the jobs nhich can be obtained locally for 
^which there "i?!!! ba an inciaased denand and nhich gives 
full recognition to the special oualificaticns of the 
mountain resident - 

E. To determine the effects of using the services and facilities 
of a orosperous urban cGznimnity to lift economically 

the surrounding rural areas. 

F. To determine hm-j efforts on behalf of rural older 
irorliers can be cooroinated "Witii and not competitive t.o 
efforts on behalf of Appalachian young rjorkers. 

G. To develop criteria that can be used in predicting 

and determining whether a rural Southern Appalachian area 
can be 0:-:pected to respond successfully to the re- 
development of the AEA, I*IDT&-, community action, and 

-a 

JL 

similiar programs. 



^ Project GRd-T , Second Bi-Monthly Report, December 11, 1965- 
Februray 11, 1966, pp. 1-2. 



Another feafeire of this project the inclcsicn in tfaa ci^ntrsct of 
participation by the Er^Jic-yaent Security Cctmissicn. An Eiqsioytient 
Interviewer and an Eirpioyinent Counselor were to be attached to the 
project staff tc do the enploynent coi-nseling, aptitude testing, 
referral to training, foilcw-np on training, job develcprent , and 
placerient. 

For various reasons, the goals outlined above were only partially 
realized. 

B. lEE ABEA: GECX31APHIC AKD DHKXIEAFHIC CSAEAC1ES3STICS 

An isi^jortant factor in the planning of the project was the relation 
of the rural areas to Asheville, a city of 6Q,GG0. Tue contract stated 
that it was desirable ”to detemine the effects cf using the services 
and facilities of a prosperous urban cossmnity to lift up econcisicaliy 
the surrounding rural areas.** However, snuch of the target area is 
remote and virtually inaccesible to the Asheville area. i‘!any of the 
residents live on isolated, unpaved mountain roads and are entirely 
dependent on others for their transportation. The type of countrysxde 
and the state of public transportation render **miles** an inadequate 
insasure of distance. Tiie presence and relative accessibility of Ashevill 
within Buncoiibe County has undoubtedly affected en 5 )loyiiient and incc-iae 
opportunities there 5 the eiitent becomes clear in a comparison with the 
predominantly rural, agriculturally-oriented i-Iadison County. 
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IJhiie the ttro ccuntles are geographically quite sinilar - srousitarncus, 
^jith rero^. 3 , ? >\?i.ated section *■ tnere are ii^ortant dif iereaces in their 
' -:', 3 -nic 3 &i demographic characteristics . In 1960, the population of 
liiuicc'; 5 tw.*t of Biincorhe County^ 130,074, aiisost half 

cf acccucCed for fey tne city of Asheville. Ihe civilian labor 

force in Bunccrbe %*r'~itF at the sana time was estimated to be approximately 
39 percent of the population, while tl&t of Madison County was afecut 31 
percent. The lower labor force participation rate in Madison County 
appears to be the result of a combination of such factors as the scarcity 
of the non-agricuitural arploymant opportunities, available near Asheville, 
the laclc of transportation, and the isolation of parts of the county from 
the Asheville area. The median annual money income in Iladison County in 
1960 was $2,007 - less than half the Buscenbe County median or $4,419- 
f-Jhile the employment situation in both counties improved between 1962 and 
1966, in Buncombe County the improvement was considerably greater. During 
this period unemployment in Buncombe County dropped from 5.5 percent to 
3.0 percent and in l^disen County from 9.9 percent to 7.5 percent. l?ork 
force, total es 5 )l 03 ’ment, and nonagricultural employment all expanded to a 
’ greater extent in Buncombe than in Madison County. Table I shows that in 
Buncombe County the work force increased i7.4 percent between 1982 
and 1986 (an average annual increase of 3.3 percent) but the increase 
in the work force in Madison County was limited to 6.5 percent (an 
annual rate of 1-0 percent). Frcra 1962 through 1966 en 5 >lo 37 me£it increased 
20.6 percent in Buneousibe County (an annual rata cf 3.8 percent) 




12S 



and only 9,3 par cent (an annual rata of i.O par cent) in llad?.soa County - 
ISiese fisures disj^uise thu seasonal variaticn coinzsn to both counties, 
^jork force and total eir^ioyceat are at a rax imnn in the suiarer 
noaths, aeclining through the remainder of the year and reaching a 
trough in Dsceisber- January , In. February-lferch eii^loyrieiit ssjings up and 
the uorlc force pealcs again in tlie suaner i^onths. Reasons coiiEonij^ used 
to explain this seasonal variation in eiq>ioyneiit are the nature of 
agricultural ea^loynent and the magnitude of the tourist industry or 
the area. 



Table 1, labor force, er^loyment, and unerpioymerifc in 
Buncosbe and Madison Counties, 1962-1966. 



Year 


1962 


Labor force 


4,405 


Total Esploy- 
sient 


3,979 


Mon-agricul tural 
Empioyisent 


1,635 


Unenqjloyment 


435 


Rate of Unem- 
plcyment 


9.9% 



Madison County 



1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


4,670 


4,565 


4,475 


4,690 


4,220 


4,110 


4,129 


4,340 


1,725 


1,615 


1,625 


1,7G0 


450 


455 


35G 


350 


9.6% 


10,0% 


7.C% 


7.5% 



Total per- 
centage chng. 
1962-66 


Average 
annual rate 
of increase 


6,46% 


1.0% 


9.31% 


i.C% 


-C*<'C7 


1.7% 



o 



I3C 



labie 1 (con‘t.) 



Year 

Labor force 



Bomcorbe County 



1962 1963 19c4 1965 1966 



Total per- Average 
centage cling, annual rate 
1962-6iS of increase 



53,730 56,135 53,275 69,320 63,066 17.37% 



3.3% 



Total Eaploy- 

cent 50,750 53,300 55,610 58,100 61,200 

Kcn-agricuitural 

E^loyment 42,575 43,970 45,880 48,560 51,83/ 

Uneinployizent 2,980 2,835 2,665 2,220 1,866 



20.59% 

21.75% 



-a 

^ •O/o 



4.0% 



Rate of Unes- 
ployment 



5.5% 5.0% 4.6% 3.7% 3.7% 



Source: Eaplcjment Security Coriaission of Korth Carolxna 

lu both counties increases in the non-agricultural sector sere 
important in e::plainins the decrease in unesplojment. Hon-agricultural 
employment increased more rapidly than total employment in Buncombe 
County, probably due in great part to erpanding opportunities in Asheville 
Comparing 1966 uith 1962, non-agricultural employment mas up 21.8 per 
cent (an annual rate of 4.0 per cent), idiile total en?>loyment e:q>anded 
20.6 per cent. In lladison County, however, the increase xn non- 
agricultural employment lagged behind the increase in total employment. 

comparing 1962 mth 1966, non-agricultural employment rose 8.9 
per cent (an annual rate of 1.7 per cent), -.mereas total employment 
increased 9.3 per cent, imile in Buncombe County non-agricultural 
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ejrployirent as a percentage of total enployinent increased slightly betereen 
1962 and 1966 (from S3. 8 per cent of total enployrient to 84.7 per cent), 
the percentage in lladisoa County actually dropped; frain 41.2 per cent 
in 1962 to 41.0 per cent in 1966. It is H>rth noting that non-agricultural 
employment has accounted for 22 ore than 4/5 of the ^plo 5 ’in 8 nt in Euncombe 
County^, and just over 2/5 in Madison County. 

Education is another factor ^jhich helps to explain the loxjer 

figures for Madison County. Hie median number of years of school 

completed in the United States is 10.6. In Morth Carolina the median 

is 9.5; for Buncombe County the radian is 10.4 years, but for Madrson 

2 

County it is only 7.7. 

A large proportion of Buncombe County high school graduates continue 
their education and thus postpone entry into the labor force. Table 
2 shov 7 S the post- high school status of the graduates. In Buncombe 
County 55.8 per cent of those graduated plan to continue their education, 
all others being available to enter the labor rorce or military seirvice. 
But in Madison County the proportion of high school graduates continuing 
their education is only 40.5 per cent. As long as this pattszn persists 
tlie educational attainment of the labor force in Madison County will 
remain below that of the state in general. The implications ror employ- 
inent prospects are obvious. 



Bureau of the Census, County and City Data Book , 1962. 

3 

The potential number of high school graduates available to enter 
the labor force and the actual number entering will net coincide, as 
some females will not enter the labor force because of household 
responsibilities . 
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Table 2, Stisbers of high school graduates and their post- 
high school statiis, recent years. 







Continuing 




Entering 


Available 






education 




military 


for the 












service 


labor force 


Year 


Total 


UOm 


/per cent 


no« 


/per cent 


no. /per cent 








Buncts^e County 




1963 


1,274 


753 


59% 


52 


4% 


469 37% 


1964 


1,490 


S29 


nSjo 


75 


5% 


586 39% 


1965 


2,013 


1,063 


53% 


74 


4% 


S75 44% 


1966 


1,936 


1,103 


57% 


/D 


4% 


75S 39% 








Madison 


County 




1963 


197 


71 


36% 


19 


1G% 


107 54% 


1964 


194 


S3 


45% 


9 


5% 


92 50% 


1965 


185 


65 


35% 


6 


3% 


114 62% 


1966 


199 


91 


46% 


6 


3% 


102 51% 


Source: 


Eiipioyment 


Security Commission of Horth Caroll 


na. 



As Table 1 indicates, the recent nnemployinent race in liadison 
County is more than tv7ice the rate in Buncombe County. In view of the 
seasonal nature of some employment and the izore prosperous situation in 
Buncombe County, one might hypothesize that the uneisployed in lladison 
County could be partly absorbed, at least in the peak seasons, into the 
work force of Buncombe County. However, our data on unemployment and 
the remarks of persons familiar with the local labor market suggest 
that such an absolution of the unemployed Madison County worker is 
unlikely. 



m mCET GROUP 



C* 



1, General Cioasideratiogs 

Hie sponsoring coznaittce and the staff anticipated soine of tiie 

special qualities of their clients prior to the beginning of the re- 

cruitaient. Based on opinions of persons "Jaho had previously vrorlced »?ith 

low~incGine noimtain families, the corsaittee h 3 ?pothesxzed that 

A major nusaber of those to ^ahom t?e should 

like to appeal i-jill be reticent, hard to 

coininunicate i?ith initially, reluctant to 

acklouledge their need of special services 

vie. wish to offer, and in some cases hostile 

or at least indifferent to approach. ...These 

are true mountain people, "uith all thexr 

prejudices, pride, suspxcxon, and love of 

the land intact, and in some instances xith 

an unyielding belief that the mores of the 

past generations have firmly establxshed 

the direction and the limits mthin which 

the present and even the future generations 

4 

may and should move. 

In searching for project staff, the Committee assumed that these 
characteristics required special understanding. They sought counselors 



"p-ixst Periodic Report of the Buncombe County Coiiiinxttee on Aging, 
September 9, 1965, p. 3. 



i 
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f rca the area, isLth. baclqpround that »?ou1d enable then to gain the con- 
fidence of persons nho were not e3q:>ected to take kindly to ccimselling; 
nho Slight "indignantly refuse testing and only gr«dgingly participate** 
in the program. Counseling sessions ware not expected to be the usual 
interviews; instead. 

The terrain, the isnobllity which they have 
adopted as a way of life, physical is^airsients, 
reluctance to leave the hcssestead — these and 
perhaps more con^selling reasons may arise, making 
it necessary to perform most of our counseling 
efforts on ridge- top farmhouse porches and other 
unlikely sites. ^ 

Actual experience of the counselors bore out some of these fears. 
j)£scouraging results of attempts to inte". est sub-marginal f aimers in 
training for alternative employment sometimes led to the conclusion 
that there appeared to be little desire to in^rove circumstances. 

These few seem to he satisfied to live in thexr 
*’shaclcs,*’ contented with the income of a small 
tobacco allotment, and use the remainder of their 
time hunting, fishing, and visiting neighbors. Xt 
does not seem to bother them not to have transporta- 
tion or money. Theypreserve beans, tomatoes, and 



^ Ibid. , p. 3. This was precisely where they took place. 
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other garden vegetables, aicrg fJith the 
blacldserries that groa In the area. Quite 
often they raise ccaS , pigs, and chidieiis 

^ . _n » 

ror merr t-Giie nse.^ 

Getting the older people to cose into the project office tisyas in 
itself a najor problen. Horking frcn nenes supplied by the l&di'jon 
Ccimty Welfare BeparSnnnt , contacts 5i'ere aade and interviews scheduled. 
Frequently, appointments were not kept and follcw-up by the social work 
counselors elicited nnsercus reasons: tco busy, prospect of en^sloymant 

in the near future, conflicts with work at hcme^ siclmess, changed their 
minds. Uneiipressed reasons, the counselors noted, were probably lack 
of confidence, fear of involvement, unsuitable clothing, fear that the 
project was a *‘hand-out.** Additional names were drawn from ES records, 
but the problem of getting the unemployed to appear for interviews 
was just as pronounced. Leads on still ot'.er eligible persons were 
given by neighbors, relatives, community storekeepers, school principles, 
and ministers. At one point early in the project a social counselor who 
was well known in the area was hired to work on the project, and this 
served to encourage some older persons to appear on their own initiative. 



^Project GROI-J, Second Bi-Honthly Report, December 13, 1965 
February 11, 1966, p. 4. 
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2. Specific Characteristics 

Despite the difficulties enccuntered, a substantial mniber 
of people ^ere interviewed during the first ten izonths of the contract. 
Records ^rere kept uhicli indicate that 215 persons were contacted bj 
July ly 1966. RecruitiLent was delayed for certain periods during this 
tide because of uncertainty over extension of the contract beyond 
Septeniber 29 ^ 1966 , and the fear that the project would be unable to 
continue. Khen an extension was granted, the project workers concentrated 
on recruiting, but kept no records, so the total maniber contacted is 
unknown. Xt seems clear that the target of 3G0 people could have been 
contacted and interviewed, given adequate staffing and assurance that 
retraining would actually be forthcoming. 

Certain characteristics of these older persons should be 
noted. Almost two- thirds of the people contacted initially were 
women (130 out of 214) ; their mean age was 56.0. Hie men t?ere a sixjie- 
what older group, with a mean age of 59.2. Xhe educational level was 
low: mean years of education for both series was 6.8. For finales, 

mean level of education was 7.1 years; for males, 6.3 years. 

Less than 40 per cent of all those contacted were en 5 >loyed: 
forty-eight out of eighty- three men were employed; of the remainder, 
twenty- four were not in the labor force, primarily because of age or 
disability. JJinety per cent of those who were employed gave their 
occupation as farmer. I3iis usually meant farming a small tobacco 
allotment, and perhaps some tomatoes and vegetables. The mean earn- 
ings of the males who reported earnings were $1,050 per year. 
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Only 28 of the 131 fei^ales vere ei^loyed (21.4 per cent) . 
Most of the rerainins gronp were not in the labor force, since they 
either listed their prirsry occupation as hcnses^ife or had not norhed 
for a nusiher of years. The infon^aticn on inccne for fenales isas £a^ 



too shetchy to perait estirsates. 
D. lEAHIGiG, COTHSSLUJG AJ® 



In accordance with the contract, the project afeed to provide 

and joh training to workers over 50, and also to determne 
the kinds of jobs that can fce created in a rural ccKsamity ror older 

■porkers , 

From the group of 215 persons initially contacted, and tne sub- 



sequent group on whoa no records were kept, thxrteen vjoaen xirent. into 
cooking class and ninateen woaen took se^^-ing, evsnxngs a i^eek for 
twenty weeks. ^ Strictly speaking, tiiese cooking and sewing trainees 
were the only om^s receiving training under Projeca. even thes- 

classes were not job-oriented, as the subsequent discussion indicates. 

in order to evaluate the effects of the training carrxed on by 
Project f z was necessary to wait until at least six weeks had 

elapsed after the cosipletion of the job training. Interviews were 
scheduled with as rany trainees as possible among those ^^ho vjere 



The total number attending these classes was larger, out not 
all students were Project GRO/? clients. 
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Moan QRG 

Both sexas 57.3 
males 59.2 

females 56.0 

Sources: Data from project workers’ forms D/L-D/HEW MT-101. 
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iii=ployed GEd ^diosG »lio ■^s 2 TS unezi^lojrsd. A oi tliB people 'B'Iio liad 
xeceived CH—tJie— job creiHisg or dixect placement In Jobs 'ceire also 
inteir^rieued. T7a~i •? a dozen men lalio bed been nefeixed to tmx nxng classes 
la the building of tomato trellisies "Swere not interviesredj since these 
men were either still in training or had Just cospieted the coerse. 

To supplement this information, interviews were also scheduled with 
some persons whom Project GR(H had recruited for adult education classes. 
These interviews include some persons who had gone into cooicing and 
sewing classes after adult education, as wall as some who had not. The 
project director made arrangements with the project worlcers to have the 
three interviewers introduced to the clients. Interviewers were dependent 
on project personnel for the selection and number of clients to be 
interviewed. 

1. TraiTi-fng and Job Placement 

Thr pp institutional training classes, which each ran for twenty 
weehs, were begun in the latter part of September and early October, 1966: 
sewing in Marshall and Mars Hill, and a cooking class in Ifershall. Four 
basic education classes of ten tvaeks each were begun in May, 1966, in 
Ebbs Chapel, Mars Hill, Hot Springs, and I&rshall. A new set, in which 
tiiere are of course no Project GRG*^ clients, although many of the same 
people are finding their oxm transportation and attending, began in 

April, 1967. 

The Project recruited students for these classes, and provided 
transportation. Ho payments of any sort were made to the trainees. 



o 
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Sdi8 Project GEOIl clients vere referred to two classes in the 
building of torato trellises (one in Marshall and one in Hot Springs) 
■jjhich began in February, 1967, to run for sin ueelcs. ISiese trainees did 

receive allc^ances under the MDT&- 

ISiirty-one ■somen and one nan uere interviewed, Xnromation 
relating to eiiployment status, education, and incone is sinrsiarized in 
Tables 4 and 5. Hie preponderance of wcnen is attributable to the nature 
of the courses offered. Hie interviewees cane riostly from the ccohing 
and sewing classes, which were the only training classes initiated by 
Project GROH; the lone male was attending an adult education class. 

Most of the residents of Marshall were contacted in their homes, which 
gave us an opportunity to form an opinron or their standard of Irving. 
Five were interviewed while they were attendrng an adult education class. 
Those who had attended classes in Mars Hill met us in the Mars Hill 
Community Center. The clients’ cooperation was good in ail cases. He 
were introduced by the project workers, with whom the interviewees were 
very much at home, and this factor probably contributed to their will- 
ingness to ansx^er questions. 

The average age of the respondents x-jas 52.8, compared x-7ith a higher 
mean age, 57.3 years, for the original group. This difference is 
probably attributable to the fact that with one exception those inter- 
viex-?ed were women — the average age for women in the original group x?as 
younger by more than three years than that of the males. It also 
indicates that the older group was not reached by the training program. 





The educSaLloaal level ivss higher for the istervleived groep then ror 



those initially contacted — the siiean level vas 7 .4 years as ccn^ared 
^fith s sean of 6.8 for both nen and t^oznen in the larger sae^le. xiie 



cases Income was clearly understated — there was obviously a mde range 



the interviewees with those of the initial contacts , as the latter frequently 
reported an hourly wage with no indication of hours worked based on Project 
worker reports. Kor are there figures for amounts of Public Assistance 
or Social Security benefits. Furthermore, it would seem leading to 
compare a group whose reported earnings come almost entirexy from males 
with one which is 96.9% female, llor is it possible to make statistical 
comparison of earnings and emplo 3 ^ent before and after training. As 
will become clear, no precise "before and after" distinction can be made. 



average educational level for females was 7.6 years in the interviewed 
groups slightly higher than the 7.1 years of the orxginal contacts. 
There was a wide variation in educational level: from two years of 

schooling Co 2 ae) to one year of college (one) . 



Original contacts 



Interviewees 



Kean age 

Kean years cf Education 
Erqployment Status - Total 



57.3 

6.8 



52.8 

7.4 



Es^loyed 

Unemployed 



77 (35.8%) 
138 (64.2%) 



20 (62.5%) 
12 (37.5%) 



Employment Status - females 



28 (21.4%) 
103 (78.6%) 



20 (64.5%) 
11 (35.5%) 



En5>loyed 

Unemployed 



Although the income figures are not impeccable — - in some 



cases the clients were reluctant to dxsciose their xncomes: we occasionally 
had difficulty in ascertaining the combined family income; and in other 




Unfortunately, it is impossible to compare tbe income figures of 
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Table 4. Educational leval and eng»loyinent status of inter- 







viewees 


in Project 












Employment Status 




Years of 
Education 




Saoioved 


Unemp. or not 


in lab. force 


Humber 


Humber 


Percent 


liumber 


Percent 


1-4 


7 


2 


28.6% 


5 


71.4% 


5-8 


13 


9 


69.2% 


4 


30.8% 


9-12 


11 


8 


^2.7% 


3 


27.3% 


over 12 


1 




100.0% 


0 


- 






20 


62.5% 


12 


37.5% 



Includes thirty-one fesales and one luale. 



Source: interview? data. 

Table 5. Ket weekly earnings* of es^iloyed individuals and coc 
bined family earnings of interviewees in Project GR(g ,- 



vJeekly Earnings 
Less than $25-00 
$25.00 to $34.99 
$35.00 to $49.99 
$50.00 to $74.99 
$75.00 to $99.99 
$100.00to $124.99 
$125.00 and over 



^^nm~h 0 r of Individuals 

5 

6 
6 
4 
0 
1 
0 



Combined 
Faally Earnings 

2 

0 

1 

1 

7 

5 

1 



^ Includes property income in a few cases - 

** Individual respondents sometimes stated their o^m personal earnings 
but were reluctant or uncertain about family earnings. 

** Incomes are believed understated because of inaccurate estates of 
hours worked and a reluctance to give full income information. 




Source: interview data- 



At the t -ir'P- of the intervlei^s , twenty (62.5 per cent) oj. 
the thirty-* two "UBice es^loyed, costly as bahy-sltters , cooks, traitresses, 
or cleaning wocen. This virtually reverses the esploycent figures for 
the larger group, cmly 35.8 per cent of whom were employed. Of the 
tt-renty who were eniployed, fourteen had begun their ecploycenc befo_e 
the project began, and continued to be ecployed either with the sane 
employer (in one case for ferenty years) or in the same type of worh. 

The project was instrumental in one form or another in assisting exgfnt 
women x^ith jobs (25 per cent of those interviewed) , but ixjo of these 
women x*:ere no longer working when they were interviewed (Table 6) . 

The part actually play^ed by the project in the es^loyment or these 

eight people should be clarified: 

1) Four women were given on-the-job training at the Alpine 

Court and Restaurant in Hot Springs, 13. C. Of these four, two had 
worked there before and were promoted as a result of their training, 
another had worked there without pay to help her srster, who was 
supporting her, and was placed on the payroll after the training. 

2) One woman, who had called the project and asked for work, 
was able x^ith the project *s help to find too short-term jobs as 
housekeeper and companion. These jobs have sxnce terminated. 

3) One v 7 oman, x-jho received an income from her rooming house 
and farm, and had x-jorked in a cafe before, x^as employed as a waitress 
by the husband of one of the project x-jorkers. She also attended the 

sexjing class. 
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4) One T^oman attended the cooking class, and subsequently 
found vjork in a school as a cook, ^hich i?as probably the result of her 
training. Eowever, she does not plan to continue, since she feels 
the work is too difficult and she is getting too old. 

5) One woman who attended the sewing class was employed by 
the project as a receptionist, but vtbs released in the fall of 1966 
when it T^as thought that the project x*7as coining to a close. Sxnce that 
time she has been uneiiq)loyed. 

Ten of the thirty- interviewed were unemployed or not in 
the labor force. Since it is almost impossible to distinguish between 
fhose unemployed and those not in the labor force, these too groups 
are treated as one in this summary. Two persons were disabled; one 
felt her home responsibilities precluded her seeking a job; the remaining 
seven expressed an interest in working, but they attached so many con- 
ditions or were so restricted by factors such as the lack of trans- 
portati*''n, that it would be misleading to conclude that they were 
actively looking for a job. Some of these people, the interviewers 
felt, replied that they were looking for a job and would accept one 
if offered because they thought this response was expected of them. 

Of the entire 32, only one had registered with the employment service. 
Various reasons were given for this, but the basic reasons seemed to 
be both a lack of confidence in this as a possibility, or a lack of 
real interest in finding a job. 
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Table 6. Relation of ei^ployment status and t 37 pe of training 
provided persons in Project 



Employment Status 


Type of 
Training 


iJumber 


IJuniber 

Job-related 


UneE5>ioyed 


Adult Education only 


6 






Ad, Ed. Institutional Tmg. 


3 






Institutional Training only 


1* 




Employed pre- 


Adult Education only 


l^one 




project 


Ad.Sd. + Institutional Tmg, 


5 


1 




Institutional Training only 


-9 


3 


Employed Tarough 


Adult Education only 


Uone 




project 


Institutional Training only 


3 


1 




On-the-job training only 


3 






Ad.Sd. + On-the-job tmg. 


1 






Placement 


1 





Totals 32 5 



Income from hisband's estate far above project maximum. 
Source: interview data. 



An examination of the types of training received by these 
people casts a light on the sorts of people reached by the project. 

1) Of the fourteen already employed at the onset of the 
project, all fourteen took one or the other or both of the institutional 
training classes. Five attended an adult education class as well. 

2) In only four instances was it conceivable that the 
institutional training courses could have been beneficial (or even 
related) to their jobs. (Three cooks attended cooking class, one woman 
who makes alterations at a cleaner *s and dislikes her job, took the 
sewing course.) 
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3) ^ree of thB eight sr^ioyeil through the project received 
sere institutional ti^ining; in oni^’’ one case ^jas this training Job- 
related. 

4) Nine of the ten unenployed had taken adult education 
classes, Sie one »ho did not, did not in any »ay fail within the liirits 
of the project. Her hiasband had died recently, and her inccire fron 
assets held fjas far above the range specified by the project. She took 
both institutional training classes. Three of these also attended 

an institutional training course. 

On-the-Job training and Job piacesier-t irust both be considered 
very unsuccessful - the OJT so unsuccessful that as of Septenib .1, 1966, 
no further contracts -were sought. 

The Project vjas given a budget of $25,000 to 
train an estimated 50 clients in local establisheents 
under OJT contracts. The Project Plan states that the 
average cost per trainee vJill be no more than $500 and 
the average cost per vieelz for each trainee would be 
not more than $20. It also states that the contracts 
must be approved by a representative of the Department 
of Labor. 

After much persuasion the Employment of Job 
Developer and the Project Negotiator were able .c 
X'Trite a limited number OJT contracts with employers 
In the area. This was not an easy task. The employer 
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preferred the ycuEser ezp3iri.eiicsd irorher end he ^sss 

skeptical of getting nixed in a gcverrmeat contract- 

A total of Ti-?T>p clients ■^ere placed on OJT ccn** 

tracts (feeive contracts ^ere negotiated ^ bat three 

^ere not placed). Te^o of these n^ere placed during 

this report period. Ifeese tero have been refused 

approval by the representative of the Bepartnent 

of Labor. The first seven OJT contracts "were 

approved as a courtesy and according to present 

guidelines it will not be possible to negotiate 

further OJT contracts, ihe guidelines are made for 

an industrial area and do not fit the jobs or the 

9 

clients in the target area of the Project. 

By September 1, 1966, four more placenients had been made, but only 
two of the thirteen were still working. The explanation for failures 

to continue working are revealing: 

Two clients walked off the job — one azter 
one-half day. Five of them could not do the 
work and were dismissed. One client could not 
accept a reprimand from the foreman and quit. 

One client was dismissed for apparently no good 



^ Project GROiJ , Fifth Periodic Report, July 1, 1966-August 31, 
1966, op, 9-10, 
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reascB. Employer said his ^ork ^'as satisfactoryj 

hiiC SCIZSC 11 & else had s^da an oriair ecx the joh. • .Gne 

client becazis intoxicated and nas put in jail. After 

his release he disappeared, although his esplover 

10 

would have taken bin bacli. 

7rt reporting on sene of the earlier intervxews, the eripio 3 ?r:ent wjuaselor 
noted that the older rural person* s concept of wages, or ims.t is ex- 
pected of a worker, or what he mist do to heccne a wage emmer ^ 
presented a gr B3.t. harrier to eisployiiient « 

The vast najority of these clients have been is- 
olated fron virtually all contact with all hut 
their siaall consnunities, coves, or creeks 
except for an occasional visit to the county seat, 

3i5arshall, a rural town of 926» Not ins.'oy or tnena 
cese into close contact with anyone who is gam- 
xuily e 25 >ioyed on a fulltiias basis • • 

Again it is clear that the expectation of job training and place- 
sent without sose preliminary attention to preparation for work was an 
unrealistic one. It say he that even if adininistrative problems had 

Ibid . a p. 11. 

Project GR0;-7 , Fourth Periodic Report, May 1, 1966- June 30, 

1966, pp. 12-13. 




had not. delayed Jch traiiiing, as actual training prcgran arculd ba?s7e 
faced serious dlfflc’iities because of the factors crted by the 
ecq>io 3 ? 2 ^iit counselor. 

Hie probien ^?as not entirely that of the clients, hcrever- 
Hiere are a very liziited nuriber of Job opportunities in the area. 
Ilithin Kadison County there are only three fims of any sise and one 
of these, an electronics plant, requires highly skilled en^^loyees. 

Ihe other tro erploy se..i-slcilled «rorkers associated with textile laiii 
operations; inost of these Jobs can be learned on the Job, but the 
learning period is sosetines an extended one. One or the textile 
firsis objected to hiring Project CR(H‘J clients because they had been 
trained on manual sei-Ting luacfeines, while the firm used electric 
models. A tomato-packing firm provided some jobs, but only of 
teaporary nature. Another textile firm closed down shortly arter a 
few placements were made. 

Most of the clients seemed to accept i-7ith equanimity the 
fact that the area offered so fe?7 possibilities for eE5>lo3rm3at. 

2. Counseling 

Hie figures on counseling and referrals to other agencies 
are difficult to summarize. T'Jhen the project iras initiated, offxces 
were located in Marshall, North Carolina, and in that rural area the 
counselors interviewed more than 200 men and women in preparation for 
Job training. But due to delays in getting training underway, the 
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project did rot foiled ixp siost of these persers; eventually, project 

headquarters ^'ere rioved to Asheville- 

It is evident that older persons in the area needed guidance 
in order to find esistins sources of support. Ihe usual problcns 
of CGZEunicaticn are nagnified in rural scountain secticn:#, '^liere 
transportation is poor, educational levels estrenely lo*?, and general 
Imos'ledge of cerznanity facilities prsctxcaily non-exxstent. Seise 
ezarples of ^hp- services provided in the course of interviewing and 
counseling are; 

Referral to United Social Services ror temporary 
financial help (subsequently, counselor got the 
family a food basket from local church); Referrals 
to United Social Service for marlT^i counsel; 

Arrangements for 79 persons to be fitted with 

12 -r- 

glasses; ti-ielve of these had to have further 
treatment for eye trouble; 

Advice on how to establish official birth date; 
Transportation to and from physicians; 



^Any Buncombe County resident obtained his glasses for $1.00, 
the remainder of the fee being paid by the Lion’s Club and the ^orth 
Carolina Commission for the Blind, Hadison County residents were 
charged $11.00 each; these fees were paid in sums of one, two, or 
three dollars at a time. 




1 



; 
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Eelp in securiBg Scciai Seciirity nrriars; 

to attend cssic cdiicaticn classes. 

Sene ex££:pies of the kinds of advice- service roles played 
by the counselors illustrate the ccr^lex nature or the job. A 
y.fw-an enrolled in a basic education course 's^as in desperate need of 
food and do things, but did not knen? where to turn for help. Ike 
counselor contacted tie welfare agency, then transported the wenan 
back and forth until she was taken over by that agen<^. Another 
woman with invalid parents wanted to learn a home craft that would 
supplement her low incor^. She was given transportation to the 
workshop of a man skilled in making chair bottoms, where a training 
class of one was laundied. A woman had borrc:;ed money to pay her 
husband *s hospital bill without Icnowing that there were public funds 
for hardship cases. After r^ny trips and phone calls by the counselor, 

the woman was reimbursed. 

En^loyment counseling of sorts was also offered. Ohis vjas 
one of the least successful aspects of the project. One group 
interested in a potential training class in sewing received group 
counseling and was given a test battery. Tne IFAT Cultural Fair 
Tests were given in conjunction with parts 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, and 
12 of the General Aptitude Test Battery. On the whole, the group had 
difficulty folio-wing directions. The general functional educational 
level ^-Tas low; scores and test record cards are on file. Several 
persons were given the Orthro-Rater Test and the Gray Oral Reading 
Test. An interview with each person followed the testing. 



o 
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More recently, the ersployrent ccunselor conferred ijith 
iLedbers of the Basic Education Division, Asheville-Bunccshe Technical 
institute, regarding the Metropolitan Achiever^nt Test, Advanced 
Battery, that i^as scheduled to be given to potential trainees, in 
the counselor’s opinion, the Advanced Battery nas far above the 
general functional level of the group to be tested. 

Ee felt that the client group ^jould do very poorly 
and becose so discouraged about the test that 
they ^iould loose ail interest in the Project. Ee 
s?as supported in his opinion by ...(the) Madison 
County School Superintendent. An agreement uas 
reached that the Intermediate Battery -syouid also 
be given, ihe Counselor prepared tsro lists to 
show the clients beio*^? and above the 4.0 lev^el as 
detenained hy the Gray Oral Beading Test in order 
that the t^Jo different test batteries could be 
administered. All of this was to no avail and 

13 

the Advanced Battery was attempted and failed. 



E. EVALUATION 

The plan for Project GRa^ , called for the cooperation of three 
local groups: Asheville-Buncombe Technical Institute to provide 



^^Project GROIJ , Fourth Periodic Report, l*iay 1, 1966- June 30, 1966 
pp. 12-13. 
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teachers for iiastitiational training classes; Project offxcxals 

to recruit the rural older -workers and provide the transportation ^.?hxcn 
^-ould enable then to attend these classes; and the Scployrant Securxty 
Cornission to help place the people once they had been traxned, or 
alternatively, to arrange on-the-job training. Tnls arrangenent only 
partly niaterializcd, and then only after r:any delays. 

Tae long process of initiating a program for counseling and 
training older tJorhers in the Asheville area began in the hatxonal 
Council on the Aging at least a year before the contract actually »^^s 
dra«n up. Between the tine the contract x?as signed and the beginning 
of Institutional training, another eighteen months elapsed. Ihe tiro- 
and-a-half years of effort on the part of a mmier of people - initially, 
staff and board menibeTS of SCG^, plus representatives of Oi^lAx, joined 
later by members of the Buncombe County Comsilttee on Agxng, various 
employees of the state government, andthe staff of Project ^ - 
indicates the extent of our awareness of the problem confronting older 
rural workers. The status of the training phase of the project xn- 

dxcates our limited ability tc find solutions. 

Within the complicated network of federal, state, and loca_ 
agencies, an attempt was made by (I) a local committee, advised by 
(2) a national voluntary association, to serve the employment needs 
of a particularly low- income group, usxng (3) federal xunds vjhich 
either (4) came through state agencies, or required some form of 
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approval at the rtate le’jcl in to he utilised- Ihus, in addxtion 

to the local ccisnittces and agencies involved, the project operated 
in conjunction ^jith the E^loynent Security Conraission, the bureau 
of Apprenticeship Trainics, and the state's Division of Cormanity 
Colleges. Uiere ^^ere delays in gettios approval and the necessary 
support from these agencies, and there vrsre further delays in funding 

by 0>B.T. 

The scheduling of activities of the project was repeatedly halted 
because of these delays; recruitment of persons for counseling and 
training was started and then stopped more than once during the project. 
Understandably, the postponements were demoralizing to the older persons 
who thought they were being recruited for job training. Initially, 
the contract was signed but the local Connnittee had to borrow money in 



order to start the project, as no funds were immediately forthcoming. 
Later, funds for basic education were exhausted and these courses were 
delayed. Once institutional training began in txvo small classes, the 
contract period was almost over and it looked as if administrative 
funds for completing the program would not be available. 

Institutional training in cooking and sewing was finally launched 
when the local school superintendent furnished the materials to be used 
Asheville-Buncombe Technical Institute agreed to provide the training. 



the classes provided by the Asheville-Buncombe Technical 
[nstitute %-jere open to anyone, and frequently Project clients 

nade up only a percentage of the students. The only dirference bett/een 
them (other than age) seems to have been that Project GR^ provi e 
transportation for their clients (an aid of no little value, however). 
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and ObWER extended the project's contract covering the administrative 
costs of the program. Hoi/ever, complete cooperation ne\^er did result. 

In the first place, the target group itself ^’as the subject of 
some disagreement.^^ The orig .nal plan of the Buncombe County Committee 
on Aging and the En 5 >loyment Security Commission called for retraining 
the elderly in the Asheville-Buncombe County area only. The Committee 
believed that they irere the people who would be capable of absorbing 
training, and who could probably find empio 3 ncent once the training was 
completed. Employment Security officials believed that outside Buncombe 
County there were too few jobs in which trainees could be placed, and 
that the lack of transportation would be a severe hinderance. More- 
over, they did not believe that residents of Madison County would be 
willing to leave their hoses to find jobs. The Committee and the 
Employment Security Commission wanted to direct their efforts toward 
li 0 Xping those persons who would benerit from the training (i.e. , 
those who would be able to find employment) while they were young 
enough to be helped; they did not feel they should waste their resources 

on v/hat they considered a lost cause. 

These views x-jere chared by ofricials of Asheville— Buncombe 
Technical Institute, ^^-jho thought that the lack of transportation and 



"^The ensuing account is based on interviews with officials at 
the Employment Security Commission and Acheville-Buncombe Technical 
Institute. 

^^Asheville-Buncombe Technical Institute serves a ten county 
and is obligated to provide teachers for any course (not solely technxeal 
education) with an enrollment of 12-15 students, of any age. 
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the lack of iiidus trial discipline ireant that trainees would not be able 

to work in the Asheville area. As there were so few job opportunities 

in Kadison County, it would be best to provide the unesploysent in that 

area with skills they could utilise at hose, such as crarts. i.here w<as 

the additional diffuculty of conducting classes for students on quite 

different levels — those who had just finished school, and those who 

been out for some time. Hiey believed the older student, unable 

to keep up, would tend to become discouraged and arop out. i.he 

Asheville-Buncombe Technical Institute official suggested the possibility 

of setting up a cooperative, pointing out that such efforts had been 

17 

successful in the past. 

However, the head of Project GROI‘7 at this time (the second ot 
three directors) disagreed with the officials of both the Asheville- 
Buncombe Technical Institute and the Employment Security Ccmnnission. 

Her idea was to go into the mountains — the more remote the area, the 
better — to recruit people for retraining, since these were obviously 
the people who needed help most. Although Employment Security officials 
stated their preference for focusinS attention on the area which was 
accessible to Asheville, the director of Project ^OW nevertheless 



^^The suggestion was first, to offer instruction at some central 
point; then the trainees would either contxnue working there, or 
work at home and have a co-op truck deliver materials and pick up 
the finished product. The ABT official believed that there was a 
demand for crafts sufficient to provide an income for the workers. 

He pointed out that the market is presently flooded with souvenirs and 
such articles that have been made in Japan. 
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structured the program in accordance ^Jith her ideas of t^nere the greatest 
need lay. This basic conflict over the direction of the project 
apparently becase very strong, and greatly hindered cccperation betsjeen 
the Siploj^ent Security Cczmission and Project orficials. Accord 

ing to Esq>loyii;ent Security officials, the director of Project GRG ^^ 
afraid that money would be used along the lines proposed by the Employment 
Security Commission, attempted to keep any project funds frcmi being 
transferred through Enployment Security. This seems to have eliminated 
any chance which might have remained for cooperation between the two 
agencies. Personal animosities developed, and once Project GRG^ begat*, 
to concentrate on the more isolated, rural persons, the Suploymeat Security 
Commission offered little help in making placements. The position of 
the Employment Security Commission was that their efforts .vould surely 
fail, since the clients would be able to reach the Asheville area t-o 
accept employment or on-the-job training, even if jobs were made available. 

There is little doubt that the Sapioyment Security officials were 
correct in their assessment of the employment possibilities. There are 
very few job opportunities in I^ladison County, and the client* s lack 
of transportation restricts their ability to seek these local jobs, to 
say nothing of those in the Asheville area. Many or the older petsons 
live miles from any town. It seems unrealistic to expect the elderly 
to leave their homes to find work after retraining, although many would 
hn glad to learn skills which could be practiced in their homes or in 
the area. Several people suggested that they would be interested rn 
learning some sort of craft; and the idea of a home nursing course was 




very popular. 



the v±e77poiJit of the second project director ^?es 
c^rsiderabiy closer to that set cut in the contract, rfiich sta..es uiat 
the project «as to be directed at the ”trainins and vocational adjustoent 
c£ the georraphicallv Isolated older rural torker,” «xth job opportuartres 
to he ebtaired or crested in a doainantly rural coisiunxty. h 1 i_la 
objections raised by the Esploysent Security Cosnrssion and the 
officials of Asheville-Buncorae Technical Institute appear valid, 
the differences should have been resolved before the contract -,ss 
draan up, iJhy did they first agree, and then in effect refuse to 

service the contract? 

There «as also a great lack of understanding of the type of 
education needed, feong those persons interviewed, there was a definite 
correlation between education and enploysent. liith the one ei.ception 
already noted, most of the unetoloyed were in need of basic education 
before they were capable of ahsorbins any further training, iihether 
or not they went on for additional training, those who took tie hasxc 

education courses viere extremely enthusiastic. 

Although a necessary preliminary to any joh training, basic 
education is not itself job oriented, and cannot be evaluated on the 
same basis as Job training. Ota enthusiasm of the students ws 
unanimous; self-satisfaction was stressed as the primary reasons for 
taking the course. Many were learning to read and .n-ite adequately for 



the first time. 
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clie seuiiJg ana ccolila^ ccinrses ■^jera not jo^oirieiit- 
^ose ^rho received tiia institutional training «ere anoBg those --ho 
needed it least, in terss of job trainins; hence, the training seUcn 
benefitted those for xfhcn it «^as originally intended: the imer^ioyed. 

Ifee Konen ^ho tooh these classes ^ere usually already ez:?loyed. t&ay 
enrolled in the courses for the personal satisfaction afforded and 

the social purpose of getting together. 

A third factor which contributed to the delay in getting tne 
progran started was the practice of hiring professional social wor=cers 
to do the recruiting. ®ey were apparently met with suspicion and 
failed to gain the confidence and interest of the prospective clients. 
Hhen local workers who already knew nany of the people in the 
surrounding area were hired, progress in recruiting inprcved. 

■ The project cannot be considered a success in terns or job 
training and placeaent. Considering the obstacles in the way or jobs, 
however, it is clear that the progran ims able to accomplish a great 
deal in other areas. The necessity of providing supportive personal 
counseling is obvious. In many cases, such help nay do far . 
stimulate job preparation and actual job seeking than job training as 
such: in ar^ case it is a necessary preliminary for training of the 
rural older worker. Perhaps the major shortcoming of this contract 
was its emphasis on job training, with inadequate attention to the 
problems needing attention before training could take place. Had 
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this fixst 3 tte=pt been directed aitosether tcnard preparation for 
t-ork (other than famins) , rescurces ni!^t have been no^e ef:^ec^_ve-y 



utilized. 



F. C013CUSI0IuS 

HUat has been learned frcn this project that shonld be taken rato 

account in the plaaning of future program of this nature? 

1) First and forenost adult education classes a, a desperately 
needed before any institutional training of the uneaployed can be 
attempted. Even if no such traini^ is contemplated, basic education 

alQup Bould be of great value to the rura_ eld y 
people would take as aany courses as were offered. 

2) aere is clearly a need to consider further the thorny 

£M Jd». an -ttkt »• «•“ 

favorable. (And it should be noted that this v:as the group ^vhxch x.as 

sufficiently motivated to attend classes in the 1st place) Fernaps 

- T or the vouBc^et- persons is the area is higher, 

the aspiration level or tsie *' 

a. oro f-hpt althou«^h data fron other sources 
It is interesting to note that aicGou^a 

indicate ertreaely low le-vels of education attainment ev.n among the 
young, of the thirteen families interviewed having children under age 
eighteen, there were only two instances in which the children had 
,„it school, continuation in school seems typical, then, even among 
the children of these poor ill-educated families. 
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3) Gtjb possible soli-t;lcii zilgbti be lo teecli slo.lls tbst c*^ be 
used mthoist requiring the porker to leave hone, Uie Isolaticn or 
jnany ol these Interviewed pould virtually prohibit then fren rindiug 
a job, even ir they pere sufficiently trained, ’there appears to fee 

little desire or even uHiingness to nove. 

4) It is unrealistic to train the porkers without giving any 
thought to the question of the potential eaployers . Fir-drug jobs 
for the older persons Pitli the characteristics described abcjve, 
difficult enough under any circissstapces, rs partrcularly nard in an 
area offering so feu alternatives. Unless the elderly are trarned to 
pork independently or moved out of Appalachia, they pill have jobs 
only if nei -7 industry cones into the area. 

5) Although scEie of the iaterviei^ees pere extremely poor, in 
many cases those iiho received the benefits of the program pere noc. 

They mere neither hard-core unes^loyed nor in immediate need or 
financial assistance. Perhaps one pay to attract the very poor pould 
be to pay them a certain amount per peek for attending the classes; 
hopever, many of the poorer clients stated that they e::pected no money 
and felt that the learning itself pas payment enough. 

In concluding, several questions of a more general nature should 
also be raised. One has to do pith method — specifically, pith the 
order in phich community problems of this sort might best be approached. 
The order folimjed here vas clearly not successful. A national voluntary 
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=seBcy interested in the nalfare o£ ell older people conferred oith 

citizens interested in tr^e welfare of lieir can older popnletioa. 
After each effort, the local ccznittee ccmrinced K3ia that they conld 
perfora a needed service, and a contract was agreed to. But either the 
terns of the agreenent were poorly drawn or poorly anderstcod; or sene 
parties to the agreement ware not fnlly infomed and interested. As 
a result, although the project was not entirely without success, the 
asount of effort that was poured into it could have teen >^ach ^re 

productive. 

Tiould it not be possible to avoid sene of the pitfalls inherent 

ia cosnunity-initiated, state-approved, and federally-financed pro- 
graass by providing sene initial roi^elines to the consunity? Certaxn 
fundarantel questions could be raised as a natter of course, and 
perhaps a snail planning grant wade for the purpose of setcxng the 
problem forth. For example, a careful scrutiny of the educational 
levels and job histories of a few of the rural older workers in 
Buncombe and Kedison Counties would have led to a much tore ti^tly 
.bitten proposal. Basic education - one of the biggest hold-ups 
in the program - would have been placed center-stage, mth counseling 
and Job preparation probably constituting the remainder of the project. 

A second question related to the long-run aspects of income 
maintenance, and its relation to employability. The variables affecting 
employability are not only the usual ones — age, educatxon. Job 



history. Thsre are ij^ortant variations also in attitudes tcijard 
•^^^rltiiig, in aspirations, expectations (based on cne*s past experience) , 
in one's perception of ho^ the corxnmity feels about the lijorlier and the 
non-vorlcer. 'Ihe chances of rendering esployable the older persons in 
this locale nsy be affected as nrach by the latter, harcer-to-i:::easure 
factors as fcy the ones traditionally cited. Psychologist IJorjuan 
Chansky suggested that in this region attitudes, both of the 
unemployed and of the coianunit}/ toward the unei:s>loyed, are nnich izore 
tolerant than are viei?s else^^ere In the state- If such attitudes 
do exist here and are in any measure typical of Appalachia, some 
account must be taken of the fact. In any case, some further 
probing of the question xjouid be helpful- Of the thousands of welfare 
recipients in the isolated areas of rfest Vxrginia, »%.entucl^, and 
north Carolina, for whom meagre inccse maintenance has provided sub- 
sistence for years, how many are trainable and employable? 

Finally, some co-msent on the remarkable persistence and patience 
of the Committee, tlie composition of which changed very little during 
the entire period, is Irresis table- Despite full time commitments to 
other jobs, these people continued to work unbelievably long hours 
in keeping the project alive. From the early days of the project, 
x/hen there was no monex?” and the Ccmmittee borroxved from the local banl^ 
to meet expenses (they cimed the building that housed project head- 
quarters, eo it X7as reasonable that it lend the project enough to pay 
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its rent), to its cor^letion, ingenuity and perspective have been 
evident. Perhaps the 2=ost notable feature of the program has been 
the capacity of the staff to meet the older person’s need in ivhatever 
context it appeared: lach of transportation, eye glasses, sccxal 

security nuirbers or birth certificates, food. It is difficult to 
attach any quantitative significance to such services, except in tereis 
of numbers of persons counseled, trained, etc. But the merit or the 
program rests primarily on these services, rather than on the job 



training provided. 

An experimental program is expected to demonstrate rrhat cannot 
(as vJell as xhat can) be accor^lished rn a given sec. of ^ircums nances, 
using this criterion, the Project seems to point up the enorcous difricultxes 
involved in providing Job training to this particnlar group through a 
cossunity-initiated effort. It indicates, too, the need for services 
other than training. Biere nay he some inslications for broader 
programs dealing txith human resource development in this area. Hith 
respect to the success of this single effort, one can only conclude 
that important counseling and related services nere provided, despite 
unusually adverse conditions. Hith better planning in the future, 
honever, such services could be offered at less cost in time and effort. 
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Though the Iniclai purpos:; ok this study iiivoivad only the 2 valuc- 
tion of the scorj 2 and elfactiveness of the Iiiiuaulcee O',der-I?orkcr 
Project, conducted from June 196^ to June 1965, the uealtti of inter- 
view data collected penaits additional findings that eay be o_ value 
in continuing efforts to e>q)and er^ioynient opportunities of older 
workers. Accordingly, besides a core or less forcal evaluation ox the 
llilwaukee project itself, this report contains an analysis of the 
questionnaire responses. 

On the basis of this analysis, recocnendations t/ill be made 
suggestit;g steps that could be undertaken to strengthen the chances 
for esg>ioyincnt of older, marginal, workers* Thus, the report is in 
two parts, the first consisting of the evaluation of the ililwaukee 
project, and the second the analysis of the interview data. 

A. 2?/ALUATI0B OF TiUJ OLDdR -JOPJCSl PR0J3CT 

Background of the Ililwaukee Study i Originally the project, 
which was budgeted at $15,000, had the five foliovring goals, as 
contained in the contract betTzeen OIiAT and the liiiwaulcee Council on the 
Aging, the organization administering the project; 

1. Testing, recommending for training, counseling, and 
placement of 200 older workers (over 50 years of age) , unskilled and 
of limited education, who were unemployed as of June 1964 because 
of plant closings or relocation. — (llo reason was given for the last 
condition, but the presumption must be that KCOA services were to be 
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iiinitcd to those ^rorltsrs uho displaced not because of any 

inability to perfom the jobs they held.) 

2. Stiiculating coini^nnity iavolveaent in the er^loyHent problems 
of older ^^orhers.— As a by-prodnet of the project, coEnunity and 
business leaders t^ho TTOuld serve on the council board f-rould be induced 
to carry on their interest in fully utilizing existing facilities _or 

the job placement of older x-x>rkers. 

3, Inducing firms to tailor jobs for the speciric needs o^ 
older ^forkers, not only for the project, but for future appixeatien 
as well. 

4, Cooperating with vocational training programs, whether 
public or on-the-job plans of individual companies, xoi, intensive 
training of a sample of 50 of the 200 clients to xit clients to jobs 
most suited to their capacities and to modify job requirements to 
match their (developed) aptitudes. — Further, these 50 clxents would 
be counseled, and encouraged to continue, both through the training 
period and after job placement. 

5. Testing for aptitude and motxvation or all 200 clients,— —On 
the basis of these tests clients would either be recommended for 
specific training programs with a view towards labor job placement, or 
considered currently unemployable for industry and not recoiamended 
for training (or retraining). (Goal 1.) Further, these tests 

and study of responses of the 200 clients would serve as the basis 
for the establisliment of a standard test that could be used in the 
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future to be applied to older workers. A refined tes*. based on i-he 
mitjaukee experiment could then serve as the basis for a general 
test to measure motivation and aptitude of older workers in gener*-l. 
This test could then serve as a guide to training and placement 

specialists. 

Thus Goal 1. differs from 5. in that the former deals mth the 
practical problem of reemploying the study gtoup «hile the latter 
aims to conduct psychological research on the test group to permit 
generalization to proper methods for testing motivation and aptitude 

for older workers. 

Pevicm of Acr-omolishments ; From the vantage point of hindsight, 
it can be concluded that the goals i«re to ambitious for the liaita- 



tions of tine and money. 

Considering time first, the goals dictated a sequential procedure. 
Before Goals 2, 3, and 4 could be approached, it mould be necessarj' 
ttet Goals 1 and 5 be satisfied. Biau is, in accordance mith the 
Project's prevailing philosophy of gaining greater insight into the 
special problems and capabilities of older unemployed morlcers as a 
preliminary to action towards reemploying them, it was necessary to 
test, measure, and study the workers before community, industry, and 
training facilities could be fully mobilized to direct their activities 
into the channels determined by prior testing. Psychological testmg 
takes time, and one year was too short a period in which the results 
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and racoiEeadations of the tostiBg could be translated into action. 

As a ESitter of fact, tie Project only attsnpted to achieve the first 

and last g>als. 

As for monetary limitations, since basic psychological study was 
attearoted, $15,000 was just too little to do sore than pay the ft>art- 
time) project director's salary of $5,000, and cover initial psydiologi- 
cal studies of the individual clients, ‘ihus, even the last goal could 
not be fully achieved. Since a test design had to be developed on the 
basis of the sample studied, i*ile the results of individual case 
studies are plentiful and probably useful as the basis for further 
generalization, at least in the opinion of the evaluation consultant 
psychologist, there was neither time nor money to consolidate the data 

into a meaningful instrument for future use. 

Before reviewing the psychological testii^ aspect of the Project, 



hich was in reality its chief, if not erclusive, undertaking, mention 

hould be made of the internal debate over Project procedures. 

1 Project Committee was established to plan, review and help administer 

;he Project’s progress towards the attainment or its goals. In 
ceeping mCh the goals of action and community involvement, this 
lommittce consisted of the head of the Ittlwaukee Council on the Aging, 
Later to be Project Director, the head of the local branch of the 
Jisconsin State Bmployment Service, the head of the iiilwaukee Vocational 
School, President of a local bank, v*o served as Treasurer, and a 
county medical official. The Committee was divided over the central 
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issus oI imether the Project should be geared tc irsiediate action or 
study. 2 ^*entually^ the study vieu, chanpioned by the Council head, 
t'on out- Uie other Ccnnittee neirhers althar resigned or lost interest, 
and the Project began its course of psychological study and reccnnendation 
for training (Goal 1.), "i^ich it xjas to follow throughout its life. 

Looking back, -uith all the advantages of hindsight. It can be con- 
cluded that the dispute was raally one of conflicting goals rather tlian 
of personalities. Given the time and money limitations noted above, 
the Project could either attec 5 >t to study the older unemployed i?orkers, 
not ^th the primary aim of reemploying them, but of analyzing their 
characteristics, problems, and potentialities for the purpose of 
serving as a guide for training and job- tailoring for the older un- 
employed in general, or it could take the limited and short-run view 
of exerting its energies to the specific task of reesqjloying older 
iiilvjaukee unemployed workers. It could not attain both broad goals 
simultaneously, and the conflict was over which path to follow. One 
might question the advisability of having a small local project under- 
take the broad goal of generalizing the employment problems of older 
workers, but the original ililwaukee Project statement of goals allowed 
for this activity, and in any case it was the path followed. 

Psycholo 5 Xical Testing : In all 122 clients were interviex-jed and 

tested by the Project Consulting Psychologist and his staff. These 
comprised the total of unenroloyed x-jorkers over 50 3 - ears old, as of 
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June 1, 1954, on the iiilirau-tee 5 rplo 5 ?nsnt Service rolls, who fit the 
criterion of disnlacenent because of plsnt shut-doun or relccatica- 

On the basis of the psychological teaa*s appraisal, 56 were 
reccmended for training among three programs conducted by the ih.1- 
tjaukee Vocational School — small appliance repair, burldxng caxatenance, 
and janitorial services. These referrals had no better trai n in g program 
drop-out rate nor more successful Job placement record than the 
average for older workers in general, according to statements by 
lig>ioyinent Service and Vocational School representatives. i>ut before 
these results are considered only as testimony to the ineffectiveness 
of the psychological approach to the problem of is^roving the es^loy- 
ment prospects of older tforkers, tuo ejn>lanatory factors should be 

noted. 

First, liaison between the Project and e:d.sting training facilities 
was not very close after the breakup of the Project CoESni«-tee. Further 
adding to the difficulty of placing men in training programs rn com- 
pliance vTith the psychologists* recommendation was the Vocational 
School *s practice, determined by financial nead, of enrolling workers 
in training programs in accordance X7±th the timing of the availability 
of 1-IDTA. funds. For some clients this meant placement in training 
programs before, and after at variance with, psychologists* recommendation. 

Second, and more fundamental, the psychological team worked under 
the premise that their principal work x-jas the development ox a t,.st 
instrument for the measurement of attitudes, aptitudes, and motivation 
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of oldsr ^orlzers, end not the pmctlcai procedur^i of nsins enistin^ 
nethods to recorniEnd iror!*erG for traininj for specific jobs. iiiOS, 
since the clients n'cre treated core as case studies for research rather 
as individuals ifith erploynent probleDS, reconnendatrons for ^nerr 
placenent tjere of seccndaiy interest to the psychological gronps 
perhaps explaining the spotty record of achievement in this area. 

Hie clients nera not cilsied into believing that they ttould bs 
helped ?n finding jobs by undergoing psychological st-^dy and testing- 
Perhaps this si^aration of Project activity from ir-livxduai worker 
goal, of finding ^?ork, cKplains nhy so feiJ of the clients reported 
ai^ benefits fron participating in the program. In truth, the program, 
or at least its actual procedure, \ia'» not specifically designed to 
aid them as individuals. 

In the individual p^cfaological examinations, the formal 
structured questionnaire approach uas not used. In fairness to the 
psychological goal of the project though, it could be argued that 
a formal test instrument would be the ultimate result of the probing, 
unstructured, non- quantifiable individual analyses conducted. 

But the project never proceeded beyond the probing stage. 

The Project Consulting Psychologist claimed that the limitation of time 
and money pre>fented completion of the work to the point of the formu- 
lation of standard tests. It was the opinion of the Evaluation Study 
Consulting Psychologist that much more time and effort would be needed 
before a meaningful instrument for measuring the aptitudes and motivation 




of oldsr i2orl:srs ccjild ba deviead fr 4 ?:s ds£c ccliectail, and that 
tae m_0ii::ati02i gathcrad ~U2S not suCficiantly ccii^lete to aiioar for 
the dauelcpnaat o'? such aa iastrirsaat* ^ a rssult tha '’isconsin 
State fs5>lc^;'S2nt Service cont±m^^ io test older wori^rs ^witfa the 



{general A^».icisoe Xest Sattery^ as it does all sssez^loyed clieats 
regardless of age. 



Ihs iriilsaulcea ProJ-ect^ after an initial period of indecision over 
tdiica goals to follon, settled into a pattern of a study project rather 
than an action program to reeij^ioy older displaced ■eorhers. Time and 
ttonsy avai l able did not penalt definite organised conclusions to the 
stu;^, lha stu<^ had as its goal to obtain through p^chological 
testing and examination of the individual clients the establishment of 



2 replacemaat for the General Aptitude Test Battery to be used 



for job place- 



sent and/or training o: older workers. 



The data from the p^"chological 



intervievjs are plentiful, and still available 
wo^iC before tney can oe used as a source for 



3 but require ouch more 
sstaulisjsisnt of stand- 



stdized tests to aid in the piacesient o_ future unen^loyed older workers* 
As would be expected, considering the nature and purpose of the 
project, interviews of the clients during the Evaluation Study 
yielded no information on the effectiveness or value of the IfLl- 
waukee Project, nevertheless the interview data collected provide 
a useful source of injozaation on the characteristics of the older 



u n em p loyed in the area and the relationship between training, placement, 
and job opportunities for these older workers. 



B. ETAnmTiGii or Tas niTsiyi^i 

Introductioa : All iaterviesrs ircrc conducted by Mrs- Boris 

Lincoln, a graduate student in Social at Dnivarsity oJZ 

^Jisconsin-IIlisraiilvee- Tbcse intervli*^?s i^are conducted Csirliig tS.e period 
J2ay-Cctobcr 1956. An attei^t csade to interview all 122 ciiGiirs 
studied by the p^chologicai group. Of these, corplete intervicaJS 
^?ere held uith 70. "Ihe rarainder could not be reached or refused to 
be questioned, «?ith 15 la the latter group - 

In addition, intarvicijs rrere conducted uith a control group or 
20 uneiaployed rrorkers tdio did not participate in the project, that 
is, fho were not studied by the p^choiogicai group. These arere 
iforkers over 50 years of ^gs, available for intervieumg, froa a list 
of 46 unenployed as of June 1, 1964, not included in the project 
client list since they ■uere not unesployed because of plant shutdown 
or rclocation- 

ihus, since the project clients received only psychological ques- 
tioning and testing, and not counseling and guidance, the only tv:o 
differences betueen the client and control groups *?ere tha^i in sonie 
cases the former ue e recocssended for particular training programs, 
and that among the control group were some who lost their jobs becanae 



There is no analysis of employer attitudes. Ail employers were 
unaware that any older tvurkers they faired had gone through a special 
program. Those esployers Interviewed reported that the performance 
of the client group was indistinguishable from that of older workers 
in general. These findings are not surprising, considering the limited 
nature of the Iiilwaukee Project. 
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of in2bilit.y to perfom asri^siid trorl:. Dsspita these differences, 
the chsracteristics of both groups iferc gcnereily siriiiar. 

j5ie rest of this Hi^ort studies both groii^s, on the basis of the 
ictervieu data, i/ith a vieu to finding the elenents associated izith 
age and eziployment problcns and to studying the effectiveness of 
Ecasures designed to reduce these problems. 



1. Personal and Family Characteristics 

Table 1 presents the data collected on personal and family 
background of the uorlcers interviewed. “Sie data contain few 
surprises, following tiic general tread for older, and/or unemployed 
workers. 



Table 1. 



Personal and Family Characteristics 



Sex 


Race 




Harital 


Status 


Family 


Size 


l-IalG 62 86X 

(14) am 


IJhite 


47, 65% 
(15) (75%) 


Harried 


42 587, 
(0) (407) 


One 


15 21% 

(6) (30%) 


Female 9 1^% 

(6) (30%) 


IJegro 


19 26% 
(5) (25%) 


Single 


10 147 
(1) (57) 


Two 


28 39% 
(5) (25%) 


II .A. 1 1% 


Other 


1 


1% 


IJidow 


4 67 

(2) (107) 


Hiree 


18 25% 
(4) (20%) 




II .A. 


5 


7% 


Divorced 


6 37 

(7) (357) 


Four 


(4) (20%) 










Separated 10 14% 

(2) (1%) 


Five 


2 3% 

(1) (5%) 














Six or 
more 


4 5% 









Throughout, figures in parentheses represent control group data. 
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A high percentage of rsales appears in both groups- This merely 
reflects the tendency for older liccisn to leave the labor force rather 
than continue on uneirploj^nent rolls. 

The iJegro proportion of about 25% in both client and control groJ^ps 
is more than double the IJegro popelation or labor force percentage la 
the area, but is only slightly above the national and area ratio of racial 
unenplo 3 ?neat conposition. 

At first vie^7, considering the age of the respondents, it ndght 
appear that an unusually large nusber are riarried, ulth living spouses, 
and with other household mesibers- But it should be noted that siost subjects 
V7ere laaies, less likely to have deceased spouses than feasales. 

Two iinportant personal characteristics for which data were gathered, 
but for which a detailed breakdoi^n is net available, are age and educa- 
tional a,ttainsient. All i-7orkers were over 50, but the tzean age was a 
comparatively young 54 years, lie are dealing, in the main, x-7ith workers 
relatively far removed from the standard retirement age, that is, for v^hoa 
age has not yet loosened their ties to the labor force- Thus the need for 
these workers is not for some stopgap marginal job, but work that promises 
almost as much en 5 >loyment stability as that required by the average worker. 

The client group averaged about 9 years of schooling, slightly higher 
than their (typically female) spouses. This is about what would be ex- 
pected from an older, mainly unskilled, group. 

p. Financial Resources 

The financial burdens of unemployment can only be lightened by outside 
financial resources to substitute for loss of emplojrment income. As might 
be expected, the group of unemployed older workers in both the client and 
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central pcpuiatlcii, of r^istivsiy little trexnijig Z-tid ediicatiC!!, cl - 
^ast faistcry cf lea Gaining pc*er, had little reco;nrse to personal ana 
ether private senrees ox fends to help tide then over thsir peried cl 



nnesrpl oyzient . 

In tae period since their last eapio^J^eat, 21 of the client group 
and only 2 of the control group supported tfeenseives froa past savings. 

Five (1) relied on earnings of other faniily meinbars- Four and (1) 
supported thes^selves from loans and sis non-labor rncoine. 

Thus, 38 or exactly 50% of the client group and (8) or (40%) of the con- 
trol greup depended on private sources of financial assistance- Data are 
not available on the extent of their support, but the aisount of this type 
of support i^as probably not substantial. 

As for public assistance and unesploj^ssant insurance, 20 or 29% of 
the client group and (3) or {4Gc) of the control group received welfare 
aid, averaging about $25 per weeh for both groups. Ox the client group 
24 or 1/3 received uncEsployisent insurance, averaging aboiit $J0 wecicly- 
Most of the other clients were not eligible for this unemploysisiit xnsurance. 

In general, it can be concluded that financial resources were not 
adequate to sustain these workers during long periods cf unemployment, 
without recourse to sinliaal welfare support. 



3. Recent Staployn-ent History 

The interview data permit close study of important characteristics 
of the recent work experience of these older w^orkers. In general, as 
Table 2 reveals, they were more prone to unemployment than the average, 
had a much higher job turnover, and earned relatively low wages. 
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Trble 2. 

Secent Er:ployi:::ant History 



Current 

Erploycent Status 


Jobs 


since 1961 


Hours 


per vJeek 


Hourly Wages 


Ecoioyed 4S 6S% 


Zero 


4 6% 


0-10 


1 


2% 


0-$l 31 70% 


(14) (70%) 




(i)( 5%) 








(8) (67%) 


Unersployed 11 15% 


1 


17 24% 


20-30 


3 


6% 


$l-$2 13 30% 


( 2) (10%) 




(2)(i0%) 




(4) 


(28%) 


(4) (33%) 


ilot in 11 15% 


2 


22 30% 


30-40 


1 


20% 




labor force (4) (20%) 




(6) (30%) 




(1) 


( 7%) 




ll.k. 1 1% 


3 


17 24% 


40-50 


36 


73% 








(5) (25%) 




(7) (50%) 






4 


7 10% 


Over 50 4 


8% 








(4) (20%) 




(2) (14%) 




Over 4 


5 7% 


N.A. 


4 


8% 








(2) (10%) 











The very strong labor laarket in the area is reflected in the rela- 
tively great nmnber of those v?ho x^^ere out of x^ork in 1964 *?ho x*7ere xjork- 
ing at the time of the interviei7s , in 1966. At the same timej though, 
it should be noted that at 15%, the unea 5 >loynient rate for the client 
group was five times the area rate. 

There was also a tendency for those who could hot find jobs to 
"retire" from the labor force. Considering that they were only in their 
early 50* s, this move liras probably based more on lack of job opportunities 
than on a sincere wish to quit working. 

The average American worker holds about six jobs during his lifetime. 
These workers averaged about three over a five-year period. This rapid 
turnover reflects the tenuous hold of the unskilled marginal worker on 
any particular job. 
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Hoars woriced, os reported, sere surprisingly high. The vast 
cajority of the 49 eq>loyed held fuil-tiae jobs. Noting that there 
was no check on the accuracy of responses, perhaps the large nuaher in 
the 40-50 hour group aight have exaggerated actual work hours. 

A finer breakdown of hourly wages is not available, yet the broad 
data collected on those who responded testify to the low wages of the 

groups 

An important aspect of ea^loyaent is the worker's attitude toward 
his job. His degree of job satisfaction mil partially determine his 
effectiveness on the job as well as his attachment to it and tendency 

to hold on to it. 

In Table 3, certain features of job attitude are presented. 

Table 3. 

Employment Attitudes 

Client 



Friends and relatives • • • • 


37. 


75% 


(9) 


(64%) 


Public Employment Service • • 


11 


22% 


(4) 


(28%) 




1 


2% 


(1) 


( 7%) 


Reasons for Taking Job 










Only one available. . . . . • 


33 


67% 


(8) 


(57%) 


Result of training 


1 


2% 








15 


30% 


<6) 


(43%) 


Job Satisfaction 












25. 


51% 


(4) 


(28%) 


Dissatisfied 


13 


26% 


(9) 


(64%) 




11 


22% 


(1) 


( 7%) 


Advancement Exnectation 










No advancement hopes • . . • • • • 


29 


59% 


(12) 


00 

o^ 




11 


27% 






Uncertain 


9 


18% 


( 2) 


(14%) 






ISO 

The reasons for holding one job instead of another are bound to 
affect the worker's attitude toward his work. Job search for both 
groups was not conducted in a system tic way, using all available 
agencies facilitating search and then weighing alternatives. For both 
groups, isost found their jobs through infomsal inforsiation on openings 
provided by friends, relatives, neighbors, etc. The public Esnployment 
Service was also a source of jobs, but syptoniatic of the limited efforts 
of job search expended by workers without much training in the low-paid 
job market, newspapers and private agencies were not used. 

Answers to the reasons for holding their current job rather than 
another reflect the haphazard manner of job selection. 2‘lost responded 
that their current job was the first one that was available after a 
period of unemployment, or that it was the only job they could find. 

Given their limited efforts at job search, these two responses simply 
represent two forms of the same answer. 

(That only 1 worker thought he does his current t}?pe of work as a 
resulting of training bears no significance to the importance of training. 
This question dealt with the mechanism of placement and not on the 
technical requirements of the job held. The Employment Serivce uses 
training records in placing workers, and certainly no matter what the 
manner of referral, training and experience v?ere important considerations 
in the employer’s decision to offer workers jobs.) 

The question on job satisfaction was purposely general to elicit 
responses as to overall in^ressions rather than to specific reasons for 
attitudes. There was a significant difference between the responses of 
the client and control groups, with the proportion of satisfied about 
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2 to 1 for the fomer group snd 1 to 2 for the latter. Could it be 
that despite the casual method of selecting (findii^} jobs by both 
groups 3 those who were uacir^loyed in 1984 because of elenents beyond 
their control — plant shutdown or relocation— were on average better 
trained or snore productive and thus able to fii^ siore satisfactory 
positions later on? 

The data on advancement expectation support the responses to the 
job satisfaction question. Despite their age, over 20% of the client 
group ex^&ct to advance on their present jobs. IJone of the control 
grotip had any hope for proinotion. 

For both groups there was a positive relationship between wage 
and job satisfaction. Thus there was a tendency for the workers to be 
sore satisfied with their jobs the higher their wages. This finding 
supports the responses to a question on what was sost in^ortant aspect 
of a job on which the leading response was financial sec*irity. 

The above discussion deals only with the work experience of the 
respondents at the tise of the interviews . A.11 were unesnloyed in June 

1964, but many held jobs after that period, other than their present 
ones or current state of unemployment. The following material relates 
to the work experience of both groups since 1961, excluding their current 
stat'us. 

Table 4 summarizes recent work activity of both groups. The data 
represent composite responses for the period 1961-1956- 
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Tabla 
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Libor Force Activity, 1561-1963 



Activity before Current Status: 


Client Group 


Control Group 


forking 


29 


40X 


(10) 


(50%) 


Unemployed 


10 


14% 


( 4) 


(20%) 


Retired 


22 


31% 


( 4) 


(20%) 


Uot ’n labor fo^'ce 


2 


5% 






2LA 


9 


12% 


( 2) 


(10%) 


Reason for leaving last job: 










Job ended and/or coim>any 
moved ................ 


22 


76% 


( 9) 


(90%) 


Laid off 


1 


3% 






Didn't like work ........ 


6 


20% 


( 1) 


(10%) 


Reasons for long periods of unes- 
plo3mient: 










Health or handicap ...... 


16 


22% 


( 5) 


(25%) 


Ko job in area .......... 


12 


17% 






ilo jcb in field ......... 


6 


8% 






Discrimination (Race or Age) 


9 


13% 


(10) 


(50%) 


Lack of skills, training or 
education 


5 


7% 


(2) 


(10%) 


Other 


3 


^ 3 % 






No Response 


21 


28% 


( 3) 


(15%) 



The comparatively large number vho considered themselves "retired" 
when out of work is very interesting. Hare we have supporting evidence 
that older workers conrorise an important element in "hidden unenQ)lo 37 ment , ” 
those workers net in the labor force when jobs are hard to find, but who 
would be willing to work were jobs available. Thus, under tight labor 
market conditions, as prevailed in 2-Iilx^aukee during the period of the 
study, the tendency would be greater for older workers to seek jobs, 
and finding jobs for them more important. 
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Responses to the qnesticn cn reasons for loss of jobs fi'ere not too 
nmerous. But alrxst all the respondents frooi both groups thought they 
lost their jobs through factors affecting the cczgiany rather than frooi 
any shortccmn^ in their work performance. 

Interesting differences appear in the reasons the two groups gave 
for long periods of uneirploymant . I'Jhile both gioiqss gave laajor 3 xg>ort- 
ance to health as a factor, the client group thought lack of job oppor- 
tunities— with area being more inportant than particular occupational 
or industrial field— equally important, but the control groip weighted 
discrimination as by far the heaviest element in their out-of-work 
condition. This view certainly affects their attitude towards thexr 
chances of finding work, and might also negatively affect their erforts 
to improve their employability. Perhaps the control group actually did 
suffer more from discrisdnation than the client group, but it should be 
recalled that the clients ail were uneiiployed in 1964 because of plant 
shutdown or movement out of the area, while the control group was not 
so satisfied that they x/ere out of xjork for reasons beyond their control. 
The implication here is that the client group might, on balance, have 
contained more capable x-7orkers. 

Since health vias an inportant consideration in unemployment for 
both groups, data on the relationship between health and employability 
warrants attention. Forty-four (61%) of the client group and 17 (85%) 
of the control group reported that health problems prevented them from 
working at some time during the period 1961-1966. Indications are that 
the health problems were real rather than imaginary reasons for explain- 
ing inability to find work. Of the 12 members of the client grcup who 
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rspoirtcd thzt. iiQ8.1.th. pircble:^ nou prcyentsd fircn ^orsciizg, 10 S2i.d 

tbat pj^siclans advised tries not to ^iorkj tor the ccntiroi grcvp d out or 
7 so reported. 

4 . Traiaing and t^loysent 

Apart from special efforts by industry to taller Jobs for older 
workers 5 and irproveseats in tne irechaiiiss of job search and piacesent, 
the greatest hope for Irproving er 5 >lo 3 ^eat opportunities of older workers 
lies in training and retraining them for today*s Industrial labor needs. 

For the group under study this training would have to be financed and 

provided publicly. In the first place, alnost none of these older workers have 

the financial resources to provide for their own training. Secondly, 

even if they did, invcistsieat in training yields poor returns to workers 

who have only a comparatively few years to take advantage of the skxlls 

th^ acquire. 

Besides financial support, public agencies can facilitate training 
by actively recruiting potential trainees, by cnanneling workers to 
training courses best suited to their background of ejqierience and their 
aptitudes— as was attempted for 56 of the clients through psychological 
study, and by providing information on the availability of training 
opportunities - 

In short, the success of any long-rar'e program to reemploy tech- 
nologically displaced older workers depends on the effectiveness of 
public training and retraining programs. Information gathered from the 
client group gives some indication of the view of older workers regarding 
the value and effectiveness of training. 
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Of the 72 incervisi?ed la the client grcizpa 47 cr 65%. reported that 
they had taken at least cne retraining course In the period 1951-1956- 
Of tnfcse 35 or 74% of those ^’ho received training said that tfa-y ^ere 
given tests to decide is^hlcb training course th^ should take. Table 5 
scncarizc^ the attitudes of the 35 workers towards these tests and other 
msthcds of trainl£5g selection. 



Table 5. 



I^orker Aopralsal of I-Ieasures for Flacansnt la Training Progxans 



Type of Tests Taken: 

I.C- 2 nd I^mial Dexterity -s... 

I^nual Dexterity 
General Aptitude 

I-Q * *-•••• 

Literacy 

il-A - 

Influence on Placement in Training: 

Aided in placement 

Ho influence 

Indicated abilities 

Don* t know ................................ 

Interviews for Placement in Training: 

Had interview 

Eo intearviet? 

Dc ,*t know 

Influence of Interview on Placement in Training: 

Ho influence 

Aided in placement 

Aided in course selection 

Indicated abilities 

Don* t know 



12 34% 

9 26 % 

5 14 % 

4 11% 

3 

2 6 % 



14 40% 

13 37% 

5 14% 

3 9% 



29 62% 

17 36% 

1 2 % 



12 41% 

6 21 % 

6 21 % 

2 6 % 

3 10% 
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Interesting results are derived frcn a ccrgsarison of these responses 
id-th infomation provided by the Vocational School. The School reports 
that all trainees are gi\ren a general aptitude and dexterity test before 
enroiinent in a training course. Responses as to t 37 pe of test indicate 
the najority were aware of these tests, naking allowances for equating 
I.Q. tests with aptitude tests. 

On the influence of these tests on placement in training, the 
School reports that guidance is given trainees on the basis of tests and 
interviews, but that selection is volimtary. At times, though, the 
availability of KDIA funds induces the School to place trainees in courses 
beginning at that time. The answer “indicated abilities** to both the 
testing and interviewing question meant that the respondent was guided 
by the tests and interview into a particular training program. The large 
number who reported that neither test nor interview influenced selection 
of training program is difficult to e^qjlain in that the School advised 
the workers to take particular courses based on these pre-training devices. 
Perhaps the workers were not aware they were guided on the basis of the 
test and interview. 

The typical training course ran for 3 months and met about 48 hours 
a tyeek- Of the 47 who undertook training courses, only 11 dropped out. 

Of these 7 had not missed a class before dropping out, thus indicating 
that absenteeism was not an element in failure to finish the course. 5, 
or almost %, of the dropouts left the training program to take a job and 
3 quit because of poor health. One did not respond and only 2 left because 
of dissatisfaction with the program. 
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Ail but 3 of the 47 »ho participated in training prograzis reported 
that they received financial assistance vhile xn training courses, prob- 
ably contributing to the very icfs? dropout rate, ^?hea 2 who quit to talte 
paying jobs are exciudeid. It is interesting to note that while the 
group responded that they averaged about $50 per week, alciost as nuch 
as they averaged from job earnings when eag)loyed, in support from KDTA 
allowance, welfare, etc. while in training, 30 claimed that this financial 
support was not sufficient. 

East workers were favorably impressed with the training courses 
they took, vjhich for the period of the interview had been in building 
maintenance, janitorial services, and small appliance repair, but their 
opinions as to the benefits of the course in getting jobs were sized. 
Table 6 summarizes their attitudes toward the training course taken. 

In general, the above data indicate that while the trainees liked 
the experience of attending the course, and thought their instructors 
were good (Could this also indicate a reticence to critici.z0 st the 
personal level?) they thought they might have profited more from a 
different program and felt that their courses were too simple. Other 
complaints along this line referred to the courses* being too long and 
repetitious . 

Very significant answers were given to two important questions on 
the effectiveness of the courses as aids to getting jobs. When asked 
if retraining aided them in finding employment, 20 said yes and 20 
"no," the other 7 being uncertain or not responding. But when asked if 
having completed a training program helped them get the particular job 
they held, of those responding only 14 said "yes" and 24 ’*no.” 
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Tcible 6. 

Attitudes To'^ard Traiuiag Course 





8 


17% 


Pz* 0 fcty 173^ 1 ••••••••••«••••••••••••«•••«»•« 


24 


51% 


530fc liUlCil 


10 


217; 


Hot at all 


4 




13.A 


1 


2% 


Here you in the right course for you. 

Ygs •«••••••••••••••••••«••««•••••••••••••• 


11 


23% 


Un 


20 


43% 


TJnceirtaiTi 


12 


25% 


?3,A 


4 


97o 


Level of Course: 


20 


43% 




16 


34% 


AljOllt ‘ri^llfc •••••••••• 


5 


11% 


Tnn hpTrl 


D 


11% 


iJ_A 


1 


2% 


Coverage: 


16 


34% 




23 


49% 


TVin TTll tf'Tl 


7 


15% 


H^A. 


1 


2% 


Teacher: 


11 


23% 




25 


53% 




5 


11% 




4 


9% 


M A - ......... 


2 


4% 
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There are two possible e3q>lanatioiis to these seeoing inconsistent 
responses- In sene cases, the jcb currently held was not one for which 
the worker ti^iined, leading to a negative answer to the second question, 
but still allowing for a positive answer to the first in that prior jobs 
could have been in the field of the training prograe. Jhiother reason 
for the preponderance of negative responses to the second question was 
that the workers confused the anecbanics of job placenent with the 
technical requiresients of the job. The Vocational School does not place 
workers in jobs, but the Snplojsent Service uses training records in 
placing workers for specific jobs. Thus, perhaps in some cases the 
workers were unaware that they were placed because of having conipleted 
a training prograia. They could only judge, perhaps incorrectly, whether 
the job required the techniques and skills acquired through training. 
Further, in soiaa cases even if these skills were not actually required, 
their possession was instrumental in their being referred and hired. 

For these reasons, there nright be a bias toward the workers* under- 
estimating the value of training and/or having con 5 >leted a training coxirse 
in getting work. 

Repeated dissatisfactions with training reflect the strong condition 
of the Milwaukee labor market. Many respondents claim that they could 
get and hold their jobs without training. Further, they are discouraged, 
while in training, at the prospect of preparing for jobs which pay no 
more than work requiring no tr^iining. 

These problems are difficult to overcome unless more of the older 
workers are trained for jobs requiring more skill and responsibility. 
Obviously, it is difficult to begin training programs for older workers 



ISO 

Wtii-cb will a long tiiiiis bsxct'fi sIdLlis art learned and developed. 

Thus it seeas that the greatest hope for improving ei^loyability of 
older workers in a tight labor xsrket lies in retraining, or, sore 
exactly, nodification of skills of older workers. Most workers were 
placed in prograiiis that would lead to, at best, seini—skilled work- 
This was true even of those whose education and existing skills indicated 
that realignment of skills could be isade. In short, training programs 
could well be designed for equipping older workers, with capability, 
into new but similar work to which they had been previously trained. 

In placement, too, the Es5)ioyi!:ent Service can not only try to 
induce employers to hire older workers, but can also advise firms to 
adjust job duties to make use of skills of older clients, when possible. 
There does not seem to be much discrimination on the basis of age as 
such in the currently strong labor market, buc firms take a long view of 
training; many older workers could probably have their skills retooled 
in a relatively short time, especially if firms would bend job require- 
ments somewhat to meet their skills. 
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Sm-2‘IMIY AKD COSCLUSIOIiS 
Gerald Somers and Graeme 1-IcKechnie 

The four experimental community projects described in this report 
are valuable primarily as a demonstration of the special measures required 
for effective job placement among older workers. Only limited direct 
economic benefits can be reported. However, some approaches and tech- 
niques are found to be more successful than others, and emphasis is 
given to the importance of proper planning and administration. 

A pattern is seen to emerge in the recommendations for improving 
the effectiveness of future projects. These recommendations, stemming 
from a careful analysis of the experience in each community, represent 
a major contribution, and, in themselves, provide a justification for 
the experimental and demonstration projects. 

I- Goals and Plans . 

In each of the communities, initial objectives were either 
wholly abandoned or substantially altered. In the original conception, 
there vjas to be a concentration on a specially disadvantaged group, 
the hard-core unemployed over 50 years of age; and training, primarily 
on the job, was to be accorded a major role in their labor market 
rehabilitation. Although there were seme variations among the projects, 
there was a general departure from the original target group and from 
the proposed training techniques as the community agencies progressed. 
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Even though alEOst all of the workers served by the agencies 
were over 50 and one- fourth were over 60, there is seme evidence of 
^creasing*' in their selection. Ihey appeared to have somewhat fewer 
disadvantages than the universe of unemployed older workers from which 
they were selected, and in many cases, age was their only labor-market 
handicap- Nonetheless, most were hard-core unemployed. About one- 
fourth of those studied were non-white. Over one- third had completed 
high school, but almost one-half had stopped their formal education in 
elementary school. Approximately one- third stated that they had 
recently been prevented from working because of health problems. 

In North Carolina, a controversy over goals and target groups 
developed among the administrative personnel- An original conception 
of tracking doi^ potential trainees in the most depressed conditions 
of the rural hills was soon abandoned as impractical, although some 
continued to urge this effort. In the end, a more likely group of 
trainee prospects was interviewed, and even so, those actually selected 
for training x<?ere better educated and younger than the average of 
those interviewed. Finally, the tjpe of training received was very 
limited, not directly related to labor-market opportunities, let alone 
the on-the-job requirements of particular employers. 

In Baltimore, too, there was a substantial departure from original 
goals and targets. The program was initially designed to provide sub- 
professional on-the-job training opportunities in community service 
agencies. But the assumptions behind this approach proved to be x^rong, 
and the project was changed toice. IThen it became apparent that older 



recruits vare uind.liing to accept Denial positions and potential public 
enpioyers vere unwilling to accept the loi7 OJT subsidy- payments, the 
efforts *?ere tamed iron public to private employers, and then away 
fron an emphasis on training to simple counselling and job development 
activities- In the process, much of the original Experimental and 
Demonstration flavor of the project was lost, greater selectivity’ dc’j^el- 
oped, and it became essentially an effort to find jobs for workers 
whose fifty-plus status was their only handicap. 

Ihe Boston project also moved from an initial plan for placement, 
training, and job development to an almost exclusive concentratioi- on 
placement. As in th , other communities, the immediate pressure to 
find jobs and income for the older-worker clients led to a by-passing 
of the time-consuming processes of training- Plans for a careful 
research evaluation were also sidetracked because of the operating 
agency’s necessary absorption in day'-to-day placement activities. 
Although recruitment techniques were efficient and wide-ranging, there 
was clearly a selective preference for white-collar, better-educated 
workers, and in spite of the fifty-plus goals of the program, one-fifth 
of those serviced were between 45 and 49 years of age. 

The stated goals of the Milwaukee program were never fully 
approached. Community agencies, private employers and vocational edu- 
cation institutions were to cooperate in a progrii:’ of testing as a 
prelude to training and placement of hard-core unemployed workers dis- 
placed because of plant shutdovm c.: relocation. Although tests were 
administered, they had little relation to any training or job placement 
which might have later occurred. The project agency did not increase** 
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training or Job developSient activities c Tests produced ao research results. 

A pattern is seen to erierge in each of the ccrminities studied- 
one of departure frea original goals and, to sense extent, froa original 
target groups. In the absence of careful pre-planning and tight disci- 
plinary controls over objectives, the pressures of practical needs 
seen to lead asjay from tsore conplex, long-range and tipe-consuaing 
goals such as training, counselling or research evaluation, to an activ- 
ity mth a sore imiediate payoff: direct Job placeisent- And there is 

a constant tenptation, under these saae pressures, to isove from selec- 
tion of the most disadvantaged to concentration on the least disadvan- 
taged workers in the given age category. 

Ihe Package of Services 

The original conception of the demonstration projects was to 
combine a package of services to increase the employment of older workers. 
The contents of the package were to be determined by the needs of the 
workers selected in each community project, but they were thought likely 
to include basic education, testing, counselling, training (preferably 
OJT)j job development and Job placement through employer contacts. As 
has been noted, training efforts were generally abandoned, especially 
on- the- Job training- The reasons for this failure cited by the John F- 
Kennedy Center in Boston are also plicable to the other communities 
and are significant for the planning of future projects of this type. 
Essentially, the characteristics of the selected clients were not suited 
to the OJT openings; the beginning wages and the location of the train- 
ing slots were not such as to motivate older workers; and Just as the 
older workers considered training to be a questionable investment for \ 
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themselves, so did poteiitiml employers. 

In the three larje cities the labor market ^jas tight la 1965, 
and jobs requiring loi/- level sliilis could be fcund tor even disadvantaged 
older 5 « 5 rk.ers without extensive training. For better jobs at higher skill 
levels, the considerable costs of bringing such workers up to satisfactory 
standards through training ifere felt to be greater than the limited poten- 
tial life- time stream of benefits. 

in the rural area of ii^rth Carclioa the training problem vas of 
a different order. Fe^^ jobs of any kind isere available locally, and the 
older woidters «ere not likely to move for ei:^lo 3 mi^t. Insisting on carrying 
out initial training plans under these circumstances resulted in such non- 
market oriented courses as cooking and seed-ng. Courses in basic adult 
education were found to be necessary for a number of the older worker 
clients, and they proved to be popular. Basic education might well have 
been expanded as one of the project *s major contributions. Literacy training 
accorded benefits in its own right, but it was not used as a base for fur- 
ther job-oriented training. 

Just as disappointing as the departure from training plans in 
these projects was the limited impact of job-oriented testing and counseling. 
Only in Milwaukee was there a substantial amount of testing, and this was 
oriented toward experimentation with the testing process rather than toward 
labor-market activity. Jhen some of these workers later entered MBTA 
courses they were gi^en the customary GATS tests rather than any modification 
which might have steiamed from the test experimentation. *;ptitutde tests 
were given to a small group of workers in the horth Carolina project as a 
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^reliide to their entry into training in the se-^ing ccarse. it was found 
that those test®!, with United education and ability, e^jperienced diffi- 
culty in following directions in a codified test battery. Eers, too^ 
little progress was nade in adapting conventional tests to the needs of 
older workers. 

Skilled coimseii? * 'uid be expect^ to play a cajor role in pro- 
jects designed to foster ts.^i5xoya?ent for disadvantaged older workers. As 
is generally recognized, and substantiated in these case studies, uneo^loyed 
older workers frequently lack the Estivation to seek training and e^pioy- 
E>ent, and they are often unaware of the requiresnents and procedures of 
job-seeking, fsployoent -oriented counseling faced a challenging oppor- 
tunity in chese projects. Unfortunately, this type of counseling seems 
to have had relatively small participation in the package of services. 

-li though counseling interviews were conducted in the Horth Carolina 
project, the advice given was primarily concerned tjith the clients* personal 
problems and ifitb. information about medical and communiLy welfare services. 
Similarly in interviews with the nonprofessional group in Boston and in 
the initial phases of the Baltimore project, counseling took the form, of ^ 
personal and welfare advice and referral. Although counseling of this type 
may be a prerequisite to the labor-market rehabilitation of hard-core 
unemployed workers, it may contribute little to employment success unless 
follo 5 jed up with advice directed to labor-market preparation and information. 

Labor-Eiarket oriented counseling in Baltimore was widely used only 
in furthering the self-help activities of the relatively skilled Talents 
Group, xil though project officials there and in Boston felt that they had 
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engaged in ccnsiderable ccunseling, reaitively fe« of the aorliers indicate 
tisat they had received or benefited fro 3 coumseling. This discre^vancy 
V3S partly a definitional prcbleo^ but in vie^? of the siorkers* reaction 
it can only be assumed that nnich of the counseling was ineffective in 
guiding workers to eaployaent opportunities. There is evidence that the 
liinited contribution of counseling, in SaitiEore at least, stesmed from the 
inexperience of the project staff- It is r^orted that the effectiveness 
of counseling iaproved greatly in the final phase of that project, host 
notable in this isproveaent was an increased awareness of labor-oark^^t needs 
and opportunities in relation to the worker *s qualifications and potenti- 
alities. an increasing effort was made tc relate the characteristics of 
P“^^-cular clients to the requirements of specific job openings. Thus 
counseling was increcisingly meshed with job development and placement. 

It was in their job development activities that the project staffs 
in Baltimore and Boston showed the greatest energy and ingenuity- E^en 
in tight labor markets, employers have to be sold on the hiring of older 
workers, and there is an important role for third-party intervention on 
behalf of job-seekers in their effort to make contact with potential jobs. 
Job development in Baltimore went through three, increasingly sophisticated 
phases: first, there was a general job search for primarily unskilled 

openings in public and other non-profit community service agencies* Although 
363 job opportunities were developed only 13 workers were actually placed. 

A somewhat higher placement ratio was achieved when the second phase moved 
to general job development in the private business and industrial community. 
In the final phase, specific jobs at an increasingly more skilled level 
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for individual, better- qualified applicants in private industry* 
^i.L**^* ' iToJ^^-C * ^ development specisixst contseteo ovei" 

300 io ^*1 ^‘ither is c*erson or by inaii, e 3 q>lained the older rforker 

xroject, and soixc-t^ openings- For the more skilled Talents Group, 
the JFK Center followed up want ads through the mail and, by enciosxng 
resumes and other inforriatioo, attenyted to convince employers of the value 
of hiring particular older workers to meet their employment needs. This 
nailing service was considered to be especially effective and was later 



extended to all applicants- 

in spite of these job development activities and the subsequent 
concentration on job placement, it cannot be said that the placement 
services of the Baltimore and Boston projects were notably saccessrul. 

(The Milwaukee and Korth Carolina projects were responsible for almost 
no job development or placement activities). Sven though the counseling, 
development and placement functions were carried out with increasing 
sophistication in Baltimore, the relatively low proportion of placements 
to developed job opportunities remained essentially the same in the last 
two phases of the project— an especially disappointing outcome in view of 
the growing tightness of the labor market and the higher caliber of selected 
applicants toward the project's end. In both Baltimore and Boston, a sub- 
stantial number of older applicants who had contacted the project agencies 
were self-placed, with little or no oeasureable aid from the agency. There 
is little evidence that the self -placed fared Iess-V7ell in the labor mar- 
ket than those who v;ere serviced by the concentrated . job develccmeni. and 
placement activites of the projects. Of course it may well be that me 
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workers kIio benefited frco these services were bard to place and that 
they would have snuch less success without agency assistance. 

f^splo^ent and Xncoae Effects 

The individual case studies conto.in a great deal of useful inxor- 
Eati •* on the eryloyEent and incose e3g)eri€uce of the oider-worker clients 
following the services obtained in the coinEunity projects. In each case, 
the r .rch investigator has attested to assess the iabor-narket benefits 
of the prcgran by cosparing clients* esperreace with a *’control** group. 
Foilow-up data were obtained through extensive interview and caail question- 
naire surveys. In Buncoabe County, north Carlina, the interview data for 
the selected trainees were coapared with earlier inforaation obtained from 
interviews with the larger number applicants for project assistance. In 
liilwaukee, clients who had participated in the testing program were compared 
with a small number of unefiployed older workers who had not been referred 
to the project by the &^loynent bervice because they were not laid 
off as & result of plant shutdown or relocation. Comparisons in Baltimore 
were made between those who were directly placed on jobs by the project 
agency, those who were indirectly placed (clients who found their own Jobs) 
and those who were not placed, bisiiiariy in Boston the *'self-placed“ clients 
of the JFK Center were compared with those placed by the uenter. 

Unfortunately the "control” groups were not identical with the 
study groups in the characteristics of importance for laDor-market success, 
and so the results of these comparisons could not provide conclusive evidence 
concerning the impact of particular services of the community projects. The 
relatively small samples and the v;orkers* problems of recalling employment 
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and incone experience also prevent a conclusive econonic evaluation. 

These ne^hodoio^ical linitaticns notwithstanding, these careful 
research evaluations offer little conclusive evidence of significant economic 
gains in enpiojaent or income that can be attributed specifically to the 
projects tbenselves. In riorth Carolina, only four of the 31 trainees had 
jobs related to their training, end this is not surprising in view of the 
fact that the training courses were not job-oriented. There is evidence 
that those who enrolled in training were in the least need of trainings 
i‘iany of the hard-core unemployed had been bypassed. The eaployment and 
income effects of basic education, counseling and other services could 
not be detected. 

ri.1 though almost two- thirds of those tested in the Milwaukee project 
took a government- sponsored training course, there is no evidence that the 
project activity resulted iii their enrolment in the training programs or 
that the ^.reject was responsible for their subsequent labor-market experi- 
ence. Thus the follow-up data on the Hilwaukee workers offers an interesting 
perspective on older-worker employment problems and training programs rather 
than ail evaluation of the hCuA community project, -although the interviewed 
workers had improved their employment position relative to their pre-project 
status in 1964, those who had not been referred to the project did as well 
in emplo37ment and income as the project clients. The unemployment rate of 
the client group (15 percent) was still five times the area rate in 1966. 

And with over- two thirds earning less that per hour, many of them were 
at least as well off vjhen receiving their training stipends of approximately 
550 per week. 
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In Saltiiiiore, 54 percent of the ssnple ^ere enployed tfhen inter- 
viewed in the third quarter of 1966j but indirect f Icicecents had a slightly 
higher rate (70 percent) than Direct ^rlacesents, with a low of 42 percent 
aEong those not placed. Ho conclusive distinctions were found between the 
eaminge of those ecplcyed prior to their current status and the earnings 
of those espioy^ at the tioe of the follow-up interview survey- However, 
59 percent of those enploj^ed at the tiiae of interview earned over ^65 
per weeli coapared ijith 42 percent of the earlier employed group above 
this earnings ievel- 

The JF1C Center in Boston placed 36.1 percent of its applicants 
directly and at the time of the follow-up survey, almost 70 percent rf 
the JflC-placed were working fall or part-time, compared with almost 75 
percent of the self -placed. Less than 40 percent of the JfIC-placed were 
still on the JFk job, however- The self -placed were concentrated more in 
white-collar jobo, and their mean earnings were ^23 per week above the 
mean for the JFK-placed. wealth of data on occupations and earnings and 
training for the two groups in Boston are available, but as in the other 
communities, no conclusive evidence is established for the specific 
economic contribution of the community project. 

Attitudes and Evaluations of the Workers 

The subjective evaluation on the part of project clients is a 
major contribution of the case- study appraisals of these community projects. 
Generalization in this concluding section runs the danger of doing violence 
to the detailed tabulations in the individual reports. On ♦'he whole, 
however, it can be concluded that the clients were pleased t^ith their 
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experience in the projects and %;ith the project staffs, but in iCeeping 
*aith the objective findings, they were less certain about the contribution 
the projects nade to their eii^^loynent and incose. 

..uestions designed to appraise a^'plicant motivations found variations 
V7ith respect tc communities and interviet/ samples. The most serious reser- 
vations regarding espioynient attitudes were found among the rural group 
in north Carolina. But here, as elsewhere, there was some evidnece that 
motivation for entry into employment -creating projects was closely linseed 
to the secure prospect of obtaining a decent job at the end of the road- 
Counselling was criticii:ed as not being sufficiently geared to specific 
job availability. Training was viewed as less helpful when jobs available 
without training paid as well as training- related emplojTment, oisiilarly, 
job placement activity was apprais i by the workers in terms of tne com- 
parative openings they could obtain on their oi-jn or through the assistance 
of the regular Bnployment oervice. 

Thus, by and large, the older worker clients were grateful for the 
efforts of the cemmunity projects, but they adopted a hard-headed approach 
to the evaluation of project contributions to their welfare. rJhether rn 
the depressed area of Buncombe County or in the thriving metroplitan com- 
munities, the workers had to be convinced that their status was enhanced by 
project services, beyond the level they themselves could achieve in the 
absence of such services, ^jid this, after all, is a legitimate criteria for 
any evaluation of manpov;er policies. 

Attitudes and Evaluations of Employers 




Some evidence on employer reactions to the conanunity projects were 
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obtained in Baltimore and Boston as part of the total evaluation. They 
are generally quite favorable. In Baltimore, eirDloyers who hrd requested 
information on the project all stated that the services were effective or 
satisfactory, liost of the employer representatives felt that older workers 
ccmpared favorably with other workers; and 88 percent said the older workers 
could perform the type of work they had been hired to do. 

In Boston, the employers were somewhat more mixed in their reaction 
to the project and to the desirability of Hiring older workers. Those who 
had not hired applicants referred to them by tne JFK Center cited such 
reasons as their lew level of aptitutde, stability and physical ability. 

In explaining the separation of employees from JFK-placed jobs in their 
establishments, employers cited their physical inability to do the work and 
their mental incapability among other reasons. In suggestions for improve- 
ment of the project services, they stressed improved contacts with euployers 
and better counseling and training. 



Costs and Benefits 

The methodological problems which customarily beset cost-benefit 
analysis of manpower programs are compounded in the evaluation of the four 
community projects. Although rough, aggregate cost data are available, 
in the sense of federal allocation and expenditures in each of tne com- 
munity projects, there are serious difficulties in determining per capita 
costs. Should these be established on the basis of cost per client contact, 
per counseling interview, per direct placement, per indirect or self- 
placement? While some of the clients obtained extensive services, involving 



These methodological problems are similar to th^e described in detail 
in an earlier report prepared for NCOA: G. Somers, Evaluation of Work 

Experience and Training of Older Workers , Industrial Relations Research, 
Institute, University of Wisconsin, 1967. 
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p substantial aEcunt of perscnnel tiisze and that of training instructors, 
others did little core than fill out an application forn. And yet sene 
of the casual contacts were placed on jobs or placed theDselves, and sojne 
of those who received extensive services were not placed. Obviously the 
per capita costs rise or fall depending on the choice of these alternative 
inclusions. 

Sidilarly, there is a probleni in determining the appropriate costs to 
include. Should prior or ancillary services be included, such as the ABCD 
program in Boston which preceded and was later incorporated in the JFK 
Center? Should the cost of the coumunity agencies* self- assessment in 
Baltimore and Boston be included, even though it followed the final place- 
ment? Should the costs of ViDTA or OJT training be included (if they could 
be determined on an older-worJ^er-project basis) even though these services 
were provided outside of the project agencies* staff? Should the costs 
of the test experimentation in Milwaukee be included even though the results 
V7ere not used to aid training or placement? 

Alternative per capita cost estimates, based on assumptions described 
in detail in the individual evaluations were made in Baltimore and Boston. 

In Baltimore, the average cost per client '(applicant) is placed between 
$92 and $120, and the cost per job. placement ranges from $380 if indirect 
placements are included to $850 if only direct placements are included. In 
Bostou, depending on the assumptions made concerning inclusion and exclusion, 
the estimated cost per client range. $141 to $178; and cost per place- 

ment ranged from $213 to $594. In Milwaukee the cost was $122 per person 
tested, but substantial additional costs were incurred by other agencies for 
those who were later assigned to IfDTA training. 
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The detemiikaticn of the benefits is plagned by even core tnsurcoinit- 
able difficulties- Because the research evaluaticn ^?as an after thought, 
appropriate erpioycent and inccne data records ^fcre not caintained, and the 
sacples of interviewees who provided such data in the foilcw-up evaluation 
were seldcn a ccrgjietely accurate representation of the total clients served. 
Kore iniportaat, the financial resources available for each cccsunity eval- 
uation were not sufficient to perndt the acquisition of cccparable interview 
data frcjn a valid control group. Such a group would be similar to the 
clients served in each project except that they received nonec-of the pro- 
ject services. The benefit evaluation must determine what would have 
happened in the absence of the program. Such a ccnparison is especially 
important in these studies because the employment picture brightened con- 
siderably between 1960 and 1966 , and the very tight labor market achieved 
in the large cities by 1966 would permit a favorable before- after emplo5?ment 
comparison for most older workers, regardless of their participation in the 
community projects. 

In Boston and Baltimore, it was necessary to compare those directly 
placed by the project agency with clients who were indirectly placed, self- 
placed or not placed- The personal characteristics of these groups 
differed, and since ail had received seme project services, the conparison 
could not provide a measure of benefits based on a '*with-and-without project” 
comparison. IJo follow-up data were available for the comparison group in 
North Carolina, and the absence of clearly- defined project services as 
well as the small control group used in the Milwaukee evaluation renders 
any benefit calculation there hazardous. 

Por these reasons, an effort to arrive at a precise cost— benefit 




ratio or other precise treasures of ccst-herefit evaluation .would he 
fruitless and lais leading. Ecwever, the data on costs and the wage and 
er5>loyiEent data contained in the individual reports, when coupled with 
subjective client and cnployer reactions, provide a basis for general 
inference. 

There is no reason to conclude that the Ifozth Carolina and ^lilwaukee 
projects produced direct esploy^sent and inccra benefits for their clients. 
Although the costs of these projects were relatively snail, they were not 
offset by deconstrable economic gains. The possible benefits are not pre- 
sently measureable — the satisfactions derived ^rem literacy training, the 
consunptioa benefits of cooking and sewing classes, the potential gains of 
experimentation in testing, the possible awareness leading to future training 
or employment, derived from contact with the projects. 

In Baltimore and Boston the costs were more substantial. a result 
of project services, jobs were probably found for some disadvantaged older 
t'jorkers which might otherwise have not been forthceming. But for most 
of the clients there is no evidence that the costs incurred resulted in 
offsetting employment and income gains, beyond those that might have been 
achieved in the absence of the projects. 

The basic rationale and the great opportunity of the projects was 
the provision of a unique package of labor-market services for unemployed 
older workers — services.not available through the Employment Service or 
other sources# The subjective evaluations of clients and employers indicate 
that this opportunity was largely missed. There was some evidence that the 
services improved as greater experience was gained toward the end of the 
Baltimore and Boston projects. This bodes well for a continuation of these 



projects- Eiit ccst of the clients covered in ^'hese ccse studies pcssed 
tlircu^b the projrcrs too eerly to benefit frcrs 8xe acquired experience - 
They appreciated tfee kindness and sincere efforts of the project perscnnel 
but ccuid not attribute labor- karltet gains to the^e efforts. 

In part, these results reflect the grave difficulties facing attempts 
to find jc-bs for disadvantaged workers over 50 years of age. Ecwever, other 
studies have shewn that it is possible to motivate, counsel, train, and 
place cider workers, giving then eccncnic benefits which they would not 
othertvise enjoy. And other experinental and dencastration projects for the 
hard-core noenployed have had more favorable econcnic results. It is 
Instructive to give further thought to the reasons for the limited economic 
benefits of tha older worker projects. 

A Retrospective View of Planning and Administ ration 

All of the CGsmunity research investigators lay the principal draw- 
backs at the doorstep of initial planning and project administration. 

In cenmon with many CGiimunity action programs, there were serious 
delays in implementing the projects after initial agreement. The delays 
were aggravated because in addition to the Labor Department contract with 
the prime contractor, the ECOA, there was need to establish or gain the 
cooperation of a local community agency, and there were inevitable problems 
of cenmittee recruitment and coordination of proposals and plans. The 
delays had harmful morale- disturbing effects everywhere, but they were 
especially disastrous in Buncombe County, Sorth Carolina. The causes of 
the delays are not easy to pinpoint but they appear to be well distributed 
across the three echelons of administration of the projects. 
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Pises end goals not sufficiently thcagbt cut. Further explora- 
tion of the target pcspulaticn and the labor-sarhet and ccnsminity oossi- 
— perhaps snalisr pilot prograns— should have preceded the najor 
contracts. HiB lach of xoresi^it in the Buncccbe County plan is especially 
noticeable. Conflict over goals developed, and certain goals i?ere aban- 
doned without surricient cause, largely in response to pressures for 
iinnediate results. In sgzb cases, the goals were never clear. 

Cooperation with the £i5>lo3?3nent Service, vocational educators, other 
ccsmainity aigencies, and especially, euployeirs was not arranged in advance 
or was not maintained throughout the projects, hithout such cooperation 
efforts at job placement of disadvantaged workers have little nope for 
success. 

The staff of the community agenci^ was insufficiently experienced in 
handling the employment problems of older workers; and the NCQA. staff, which 
might have provided such exercise, was apparently too limited to contribute 
much. Only tcfi^ard the end of the Baltimore and Boston projects was suffi- 
cient experience gained to provide effective labor-market services. 

The gains to be derived frexn experience apply to the project adminis- 
tration as a whole. The concept of expert NCOA intervention between the 
Labor Department and an inexperienced (in older worker affairs) camnunicy 
agency is a useful one. However, there were separate (MPER contracts with 
NCOA and each of the agencies. This reduced the effectiveness of NCOA control 
over direction of the projects. Future arrangements of this t 3 ^e will 
undoubtedly benefit fr<an the demonstration effects of the first attempts. 

As a result of this experience, NCOA negotiated a contract with OEO so that 
the funds for 12 canmunity projects came into NCOA. NCOA then selected the 
communities and had seme say over the direction of the local projects. 
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Reccrr'scdaticiis 

ThG najor value of fhesQ demonstration projects for tke training <jid 
placen^ent -of olde** irorkers lies not in their direct econcnic benefits. Tfce 
value lies in the reccnmBndations derived fren these initial experiences 
fo£ improved projects in the future. After all, this iS ^?hat E £r D is all 
about. Detailed reccrnsendations are contained in the individual reports - 

They can be susmarized briefly as follcusj 

1, Plans and goals imst be based on a core careful analysis of the 

older worker population and needs , as well as the l^or— carket, demand and 
possibilities for cooperation in each cocCTnity. Goals should be clear, 
agreed to by all cooperating parties, and adhered to in the absence of 
co355el3-ing reasons to the contrary. 

2, Cooperation and agreement on goals and procedures should be cleanly 
established with the JEkaployment Service, vocational educators, comraunity 
agencies and, especially, employers, before the project is initiated. Xt, 

is important to form a committee of employers who will help guide the project 
and agree to accept trainees and job placements. 

3. The ECOA should play a more active role in providing expertise in 
older workers* problems to the community agencies charged with local project 
administration. S.C.O.A. would be in a position to have greater control 
over the direction of the local project if funds for the community agency 
were allocated through KCOA. 

4. Training programs require prior basic edu cation in some cases, and 
larger stipends to both trainees and OJT employers to provide motivation 
and incentive. The type and duration of training should be geared to 
client qualifications and labor-market possibilities. 
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5, A szulti- service package » inclcdiag testins, counsellings basic 
education, training, job deteiopnient, and placeinent should be provided; 
the pacScage composition for each client being determined by his peculiar 
needs and employment potentialities. There is reason to believe that 
training is less attractive to older workers and to their potential employers 
than other cosponents of the package. Besrever, studies have shosn that 
13)TA-type training can be econcnically advantageous ror many older workers, 
and it should not be ruled out in a multi-service employment program. 



